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Satisfaction or Money Back” 

The publishers of THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement in this magazine under the following 
conditions: That anv merchandise purchased by a subscriber on account of 
its advertising appearmg in THE HALF-CENTURY, the same proving 
unsatisfactory and the fact being brought to our attention by the Wth of 
the month of issue in which said advertisement appears—your money will 
be refunded by either the manufacturers or by us under our unqualified 
guarantee of “Satisfaction or Money Back.” 








CONCERNING SAMPLE COPIES 


Each month we will send out a few sample copies of THE HALF- 
CENTURY MAGAZINE, and therefore, if you receive a copy and have 
not already subscribed, you may know by this notice that the same was 
sent to you as a Sample Copy. We are positive you will like our Magazine 
after having received the first copy, and would greatly appreciate your 
subscription—which is only $1.50 a year. We ask that each person re- 
ceiving a sample copy (and also regular subscribers) show the Magazine 
to others, hoping that they, too, will like our Magazine and subscribe. We 
take pleasure in thanking you in advance for the favor. Mail your sub- 


scription to THE HALF-CENTURY, 5202 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 





COMING OUT EASTER? 


WITH THAT NEW OUTFIT AND AN ABUNDANCE OF BEAUTIFUL HAIR YOU WILL BE THE CENTER OF ATTRACTION. 





A-49—Transformation made of 18 in. AAA quality hair, 
length from ear to ear or all around head. Price, $6.25. 


Same, made of AA quality hair, same length, $3.50. State 
length wanted. 





A-59 — The s80 
popular curls. Made 
of real French ring- 
let hair, $2.00 the 
set, or $1.25 for 
each pair. 


A-61—Beautiful set of 
curl puffs, made of finest 
quality real French AAA 
quality hair, about 21 
puffs. Price, $3.98. 











M§ 


5417 South Wabash Avenue ote 








Set of 3 separate puffs, made of AA quality hair, 60 cents each; 


three for $1.75. 





Wonderful stemless switch, 20 
inches long, of AAA quality real 
French hair, $6.50. 


Of AA quality hair, $3.50. 


The Winona Hair Emporium 


Chicago, Illinois 








The Following Classes of “Ads” Will Not Be Accepted by THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE: 
“Aairvoyants, Fortune-tellers, Saloons, Intoxicating Liquors, Get- Rich-Quick Oil Wells or Mining Stocks, Buffet Flats or Pictures 
ridiculing Colored Peop 
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THAT GAPING SQUARE OF BLACKNESS 

OMEWHERE in the Good Book we are told that what we 
seek we find. Perhaps that accounts for some of our 
troubles. So many members of our race have the grave 
as their goal. Why'speak so diligently for what is irrevocably 

and assuredly yours and can’t possibly be taken from you? 
Many of the race spend their entire lifetime preparing for 
the grave. They overlook life’s opportunities, they pass up all 
of life’s joys, they blindly pass by the beauties of nature and 
the wonders of existence lest for a moment they lose sight of 
that black gaping square in the earth that was allotted to them 
at birth. This is a thread of superstition, a relic of barbarism 
Our forefathers were taught to believe 
that pleasures of all kind were wicked, that money was an evil 
and filthy thing and the more wretched one’s existence on earth, 
the brighter and more 
glorious his life after 
death. As a result of 
this teaching the black 
man has made no great 
effort to accumulate 
much of this world’s 
goods. Usually he would 
save up a little for his 
funeral or would join an 
organization that would 
give him an elaborate fu- 
neral. And by some strange method of reasoning those who 
failed to give members of their family elaborate funerals, even 
though they had to struggle for years after to pay for them, 
were considered too mean for words. Indeed love for one’s 

family and friends seemed to be expressed only after death.. 
HE burden of every Libranian min- 
ister’s sermon was “prepare to 
die.” The familiar lake of fire and 
brimstone, the river of boiling pitch, 
the city of eternal torment were kept 
constantly before the congregation as 
the reward of those who failed to spend 
every waking moment in preparation 
for death. There was no reason to 
bother about conditions on earth since 
death was the only goal. There was 
a time when those persons who wore 


complete. 


over sixteen months. 


The First Breath of Spring 


downshacks and gave the church all 
they had were the only ones who were 
considered “fit to die,” and being “‘fit to 
die” constituted good citizenship. That 
time is past. Let us take more interest 
in life and spend less time planing our 
shrouds and selecting our funeral flow- 
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Freak Fads of the Hour 
Spring. By Lehte Sniknid 


Bombing Your Own Home 
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ATTENTION, READERS!! 

We are arrangiug a bigger and better magazine for you. 
For this reason we must take a “breathing spell” to plan. 
As it will take some time to complete the work, we will 
issue the magazine only bi-monthly until our plans are 


Our subscribers will gain rather than lose by this 
arrangement. Those who have paid at the old rate of $1.50 
a year will receive the full twelve issues of the magazine 
due them even though it causes the subscription to extend 
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THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY OF BUYING 

URING the war and until recently there was a perfect 
D orgy of buying. Men and women who previous to the 

war had merely enough food to keep life in the body, 
who earned so little they were compelled to wear the cheapest 
clothing obtainable and wear it the maximum time, became 
fairly intoxicated with the high wages paid during the labor 
shortage and began to buy recklessly the luxuries they had cov- 
eted all their lives. Price meant little to the purchaser, indeed 
the buying public’s slogan seemed to be “the more costly the 
garment, the more desirable.” 

Shop girls whose wages had doubled, trebled and quadrupled 
in a short time demanded the finest silken garments where for- 
merly they were glad to get the poorest cotton. Laborers wore 
silk shirts and socks regardless of the price, even the smallest 
yschool child demanded a 

fur coat and got it. 
With money plentiful 
and employers crying 
for help, the majority of 
these workers, blinded 
by prosperity, not only 
purchased whatever they 
desired lavishly, but wil- 
lingly took the _ shop- 
keeper’s word for it 
when it came to quality. 
To examine a garment critically for its wearing qualities or 
demand full value for the dollar, was a plebeian thing—no well 
bred working man or woman would do that. 


A LMOST overnight things have been reversed. Where there 

were formerly dozens of employ- 
ers begging applicants to take jobs at 
their own prices, there are now thou- 
sands searching in vain for work. As 
for the buying orgy, even “sales” do not 
attract buyers as formerly. A depart- 
ment store recently advertised men’s 
shirts for $1.50—these shirts, according 
to the advertisement, formerly sold for 
several times that amount. There were 
comparatively few looked at the shirts 
the first day; the second day they were 
advertised at $1.00, but even this price 
did not attract. The third day found a 
big 89c sign over the table and finally 









Sciibedalettedchinidhensliiaael 10 when, a few days later the price was 


reduced to 57c, men and women were 
there examining the goods critically, 


ers. The good citizen today is the one What Shall I Have for Dinner?..............0c0ceeeeeee 16 | demanding to know whether or not the 
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and the conveniences of man’s inven- 
tion are for our enjoyment, who makes 


an effort to provide his family with a sanitary home, who grasps 
(Continued on page 13) 
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testing it to see if it would wear well. 
Customers no longer take the shop- 
keeper’s word, they rely more and more on their own judgment 
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THE VAGABOND OF KINCAID ROW 


By B. J. Cotter. 





HEN high above the oaths and groans 
there rose the shrill, piercing scream 
of a woman’s voice—a voice that 
seemed to suffer a mortal anguish. 

Why is it that red-blooded men in 
whom no fellow-man can arouse a 
semblance of fear or cowardice ex- 
perience a sensation akin to nothing 
so much as to fear when a woman 
screams? A sort of nameless dread 
seized and paralyzed the men; a sharp, incisive quiver 
ran athwart the spines of many. At once they had 
changed from a cursing, rending mob; now everyone 
was intent on a search for matches or flashlights. 


Nearly every person had recignized in that scream 
the voice of Rena Dunn. 


As suddenly as the lights had gone out, they had 
come on again and as the merry-makers of the Half- 
Moon cabaret discried their appearance they were 
about to give vent to one tremendous burst of mer- 
riment when someone’s attention was transfixed by 
the gruesome spectacle seen at the table whore had 
sat Warren Sims. 





Crumpled beneath a chair lay Simms’ body. The 
chair and its hapless occupant had been upset in the 
confusion and Simms, it was discovered, had been 
shot a number of times. As his body had been rolled 
about over the floor, his blood had besmirched the 
surface and for several feet there spread a ghastly, 
nauseant trail, the very sight of which dumbfounded 
the horrified spectators. 

Near the center of the dais used by the entertain- 
ers lay another person, beaten into insensibility, his 
head jammed through the skin of the bass drum and 
his hand desperately clutching the leg of an up- 
turned chair. No one need shift the musical instru- 
ment to establish this person’s identity. He was 
faithfully identified by his attire. Numerally speak- 
ing, Patrolman Timothy O’Malley had evidenily en- 
tered the Half-Moon just when the evening’s effair 
was at its worst. 

The shooting attracted outside attention for two 
plain clothesmen of the night detail appeared be- 
fore the crowd was able to set itself in order. A 
thorough search of the crowd and cabaret revealed 
but one fire arm, a .32 automatic found in one of 
the drawers of the 4zashier’s desk. 

And sitting at that desk with an expression on her 
face which none who saw it could describe sat Rena 
Dunn. Across her countenance fell the shadow of 
mingled stupifaction and dread fear. For the mo- 
ment, some thought her mentally unbalanced. 

The main entrance, both side and rear door were 
iocked and all present were thoroughly grilled by 
the officers as to their knowledge of the shooting. 
Dinwiddy, one of the officers, found a couple of 
empty shells and discovered them to be of the same 
calibre as the shells remaining in the magazine of 
the gun taken from the cashier’s desk. Withcut 
further ado, Rena was ordered into custody. 

A hurried examination of Simms’ body showed 
three wounds—a shot in the left shoulder, and two 
in the left arm. At first he seemed mortally wound- 
ed but it was soon established that his breath was 
coming with such great difficulty because of a great 
loss of blood. A physician and ambulance were 
ordered, the officers neglecting this detail until after 
they had cross-examined those present. 

With some difficulty the facilities of officer 
O’Malley were organized, the identity of this wit- 
ness ascertained, the House closed and Rena Dunn 
retained in the custody of officers Dinwiddy ard Pet- 
tigrew of the plain clothes squad. 

Of such was the evening of the eighth of August 
in the Half-Moon House. 

CHAPTER SIX 

Of how Rena was bound over from the police 
to the Superior Court, of how the folks of the Row 
thronged to the court-room almost en masse, of the 
unaccounted for disappearance of Allen Kirk, of 
the bitter fight that was made to have Rena’s charge 
placed as assault with a deadly weapon rather than 
assault with intent to kill, of the strangely prompt 
manner in which her unjustly heavy bond was pro- 
duced of the tense eagerness of those who made 

up the assemblage at the preliminary hearing, much 


“First a child lies, then steals, then kills—it is 
the first step that counts.” 
‘Synopsis on page 12) 





might be written that must quite obviously escape 
this chronicle. 

Because of the slow healing of the wound in 
Simms’ shoulder, the date for the setting of the 
trial was unduly postponed. Yet this delay was for- 
tunate in that it permitted those interests which had 
allied themselves in Rena’s behalf to better consoli- 
date their forces and arrange their campaign. 

At first apathetic, soon the Row had lined up 
solidly behind Rena and were giving her case an 
interest. that was as pronounced as it was sincere. 
From an almost prosaic inception the affair had as- 
sumed monumental proportions. 

There were some self-centered individuals who 
wholeheartedly advocate the holding of mass meet- 
ings and protest conventions with the proviso that 
they be vested with the authority to conduct these 
meetings. Fortunately, this attempt to air a deal 
of worthless fustian and bombast was thwarted and 
a half-dozen of the sanest, most level-headed men 
and women of the Row were chosen as directors in 
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MARCH WIND 





NDER the sky's gray arch; 
Up from the sea the wild north wind is 
blowing, 
Smiling, I watch the shaken elm-boughs, knowing 
It is tke wind of March. 


yo to waiting ears its harsh forewarn- 
ing 
Of light and warmth to come, 
The longed-for joy of Nature’s Easter morning, 
The earth arisen in bloom! 


LOW, then, wild wind! thy roar shall end in 
singing, 
Thy chill in blossoming; 
Come, like Bethesda’s troubling angel, bringing 

The healing of the Spring. 
Te De oe ole oe oe ae ae oe oe ae ae eae ae oe ae ade we oe ode ae oe oe ale oe ole ole ote ole ole ole ole ole age feos 
the drawing up of plans for handling the case. Inci- 
dentally, this marked the first time since the Row 
had been made the Row that virtually all of its com- 
ponent elements were thrown together and were 
co-operating for a mutually common benefit. 

So before August had passed a group of indi- 
viduals met and took their first steps in the matter. 
Rena, herself, attended this meeting. Ani the 
spirit shown here carried through the entire affair. 

At the outset a certain tendency was corrected 
before it succeeded in misleading certain of the 
less thoughtful, members of the meeting. It was in 
the matter of retaining counsel to handle the case. 

“Of course, you can use your own judgment, Miss 
Rena,” opinionated Frank Webster, “‘but I believe 
this petition and the way Simms handled it should 
be a lesson to us. Now, I don’t want to appear 
meddlesome, but if I were in your place I wouldn’t 
risk my freedom by engaging a race lawyer—es- 
pecially after you’ve seen the way this one has done 
by us.” 

This advice was digested for a moment or more 
before comment was made upon it. It had evidently 
made its impress, for Fred Winton sanctioned. 

“That’s just my stand, Miss Rena. If you're going 
to fight it’s best to start right than to make a mis- 
take right at the beginning.” 

“Well, now, I believe we ought to look at this 
thing from as many angles as possible,’ drawled 
Abe Ewing, a conscientious dweller on The Row 
who had known Rena throughout her lifetime there. 
“I don’t favor any ship-shod ways in dealing with 
such an affair as this but I do believe that some- 
where in this town there’s a man of our race that’ll 
go into Court with this thing and go a-fighting, 
fight the whole time he’s there, and then, if he don’t 
get a square deal keep fighting until he does.” 

“Good for you, Mr. Ewing,’’ Rena exclaimed. “I 


please, Miss Dunn. 


was just about to say the same thing. Of course I 
appreciate the spirit that prompts Mr. Webster and 
Mr. Winton in their suggestion but 1 am of your 
opinion. In fact, I don’t believe—lI can’t believe that 
everything’s rotten in Denmark. Not every one of 
our men before the Bar here is a - -er--Simms.” 
There had been a bit of hesitancy on her part here. 
However, she soon continued, “If that were true—” 

“But those that are not like Simms,’ Winton in- 


terrupted, “are so scarce that it wouldn’t”————” 


“Order! Order!” roared Rance Houston, chair- 
man. ‘We want to hear what Miss Dunn has to 
say.” Then addressing Rena, “Go ahead, if you 
Don’t let this bother you.” 

“Mr. Winton, I’m surprised,’’ Rena went on. “Why 
I believe I can name a half-dozen or more reliable 
attorneys off hand who still have conscience and 
sincerity in their efforts.” 

“But, the Row, Miss Dunn,” Winton persisted. 
“Can’t you see that this thing is going to be bigger 
than either you or I can forecast? Don’t you be- 
lieve with me that the outcome of this affair is 
going to affect every householder on Kink’ head 
Row?” 

“Which is precisely why I’ll feel justified in plac- 
ing it in the hands of one of our own counsellers.” 

“Then my advice is go ahead—and take the long 
shot.” 

With this remark further opposition to Rena’s 
plan to trust her case to a Negro attorney dissolved. 
But not for long was this matter left untouched; 
by devious discussions another phrase was intro- 
duced. Ann Rollins made the first sally in this 
direction when she suggested, 

“Then Rena, if you’re to have a colored lawyer, 
it’s wise to be sure of your choice; don’t get anyone 
that Simms can tamper with. You know this case 
will mean a great deal to Simms himself.” 

“I have thought of that, Mrs. Rollins, and I be- 
lieve my one best bet is right here on the Row. 
Quite naturally I am anxious to win my case but 
that will mean little to me unless it is established 
at the same time that this matter is but the result 
of the city’s indifference toward the Row. In case 
I go up town for my lawyer he is likely to be con- 
tented to have the matter swept through court in a 
hurry, whereas I believe that were one of us who 
has lived here in the squalor and the beauty and the 
despair and the hope of our Row to handle this case. 
I believe he would see in this occasion-an opportunity 
to strike a blow at those forces that have stubbornly 
stood in the way of those improvements to which 
we are entitled.” 

Here the speaker paused so as to allow an oppor- 
tunity for an expression of opinion concerning her 
attitude. There was a silence that carried with it 
every element of approval. All seeming unwilling 
to cross her discussion at this point Rena con- 
tinued, 

“Only time can tell whether I have taken a gamble 
or not in looking here among ourselves for counsel 
but I feel safe in doing so. Perkins, Arley, Tremont 
—they’re all good, strong men before the Bar but 
they won’t fit in here. In fact, I know of but one 
of us who is a member of the legal profession. 
Every one of you know the person I refer to. Sev- 
eral of you knew him when his bare feet beat 2 
tattoo up and down Franklin street. He has, no 
doubt, eaten by the boards of many of you. I 
there’s anyone here who doesn’t believe that David 
and Amanda Mitchell’s boy will do justice to ou 
race, let he or she now voice his objections.” 

All comment on Rena’s choice favoring her sug 
gestion, Paul Mitchell was selected to represent 
Rena and The Row at her trial. 

Mitchell was as surprised at his being chosen a 
were quite a few of his neighbors. Although hi 
efforts heretofore had been confined almost entirel 
to divorce and like proceedings, he had always con 
ducted his cases satisfactorily and with a largé 
promise of some day gaining for the Row and him 
self a stable reputation before the Bar. 

One that especially dominant in his brief exper 
iences commended him above all others—he alway 


(Continued on page 9) 
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ALCOLM HENRY SEELEY lived on 
La Grange Avenue, an exclusive 
section of the city. Only persons 
of large*incomes could dwell there. 
Luxurious equipages, mounted men 
and women of the fashionable upper 
class of the other race passed gaily 
along this thoroughfare. Nurse 
maids with their small charges and 
well dressed women with their price- 

less pet dogs strolled to and fro; here in splendor 

dwelt this wealthy man of the race and the mem- 


bers of his family whom he had encouraged in their 
indifferent attitude to their own race. 


M. Henry Seeley, as he chose to be designated, 
was of the type of the race who are light in com- 
plexion, yet not light enough to cause a moment’s 
hesitation in deciding to which race they belong. 

His prosperity was marked, even unusual, and 
the more prosperous he became the less he felt the 
need of contact with members of his race. Of course, 
in a way he felt sorry for the less fortunate members 
of the colored race, but his sympathy was not of 
the kind that called for action. Whatever he touched 
seemed to turn to money and at last he confided to 
his wife that he was dangerously near the million 
mark. He felt justly proud. 





HENRY SEELEY had lived in a locality 
where only three other families of color 
lived, but when his final triumph came, he felt that 
he must remove himself from contact with “working 
people” and “ignorant Negroes,” so accordingly 


through an agent he secured this stately dwelling 
on La Grange Avenue. 


Needless: to say his family enjoyed their palatial 
home in utter isolation for even the nurse maids as 
they passed seemed oblivious as to the existence of 
the persons at number 2508 La Grange Avenue. 

Malcolm, Jr., was not in sympathy with his father’s 
attitude toward his own people, his far sightedness 
led him to know the value of kindred sympathy and 
trust. Elizabeth Ann, the lovely daughter, was in 
hearty accord with everything that smacked of vain 
snobbery. When she drove her splendid car through 
the streets she held her head high and did not deign 
to see members of the race, regardless of their 
station in life, for she was certain they had not the 
money and did not enjoy luxuries as did her family. 

At first the house was manned by white servants; 
after the monthly meeting of the House Maids’ 
Union (white) the three maids promptly gave notice 
and left without delay. 

Mrs. Seeley advertised for help. After the first 
week she even advertised for “Colored maids,” but 
the reliable and capable young colored women knew 
of the peculiar attitude of the Seeleys and there 
were no satisfactory replies. 

Malcolm, Junior, found a woman who agreed to do 
the laundry and clean by the day more out of re- 
for him than anything else, because her son John 
studied law in the same class with Malcolm, Junior, 
and admired him very much. When the young man 
entreated her to assist his mother she had not the 
heart to refuse. 

Young Malcolm went home with a lighter heart 
and at the dinner table he said, “Mother, I’ve found 
a woman to help you; she will come in the morning.” 

“I’m very glad, Junior,” said Mrs. Seeley, “who 
is she?” 

“Her name is Henderson. Her son John is in my 
class, Mother. She seems to be such a nice woman,” 
answered Malcolm. 


EXT morning promptly at eight, Mrs. Henderson 
presented herself at the side door. Elizabeth 
Ann answered the bell. 

“You’re the wash woman, I suppose,” she said, 
loftily, as she turned and went up the stairs before 
before Mrs. Henderson could answer. 

Mrs. Henderson went to the basement and laid 
aside her wraps and started her work. She worked 
hard and steadily until after two o’clock in the 
afternoon. She felt tired and faint because she had 
breakfasted early, but in her kindly way she made 
allowance for the Seeleys and kept on working. 

Finally the swish of silk skirts announced some 
one coming down the stairs. Mrs. Henderson had 


COVETING WHITE 


By Cora Annis 


Mrs, Seeley finds that there are some things that even money cannot buy. 





seen Mrs. Seeley in her pretty car many times and 
she thought her beautiful, and indeed she was as 
she stood queenly in her elegant silk, her beautiful 
hands sparkling with gems. She held a tray in her 
hands and as Mrs. Henderson paused in her work, 
Mrs. Seeley placed the tray on the steps, saying, 
“Here’s your lunch, Laundress,” and gathering her 
skirts tripped up the stairs. 

Mrs. Henderson was amazed. She dried her hands 
and looked at the food on the tray. There was not 
a dish that was not nicked or broken. The bread 
was dry and hard, the tea was scarcely warm. She 
had worked fourteen years, since the death of John’s 
father, yet in all those years no one had ever served 
her meals in that manner and on the basement steps 
before. 

She said not a word but put on her things and 
went up the stairs. She she opened the door, Mrs. 
Seeley called out, “You are not going? Have you 
finished?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Seeley, I am going where I won’t have 
to eat my meals on dirty basement steps,” answered 
Mrs. Henderson. 


“Oh, I supposed you were not used to better,” 
crawled the rich woman. 


ALCOLMN, Junior, was fond of John Hender- 

son and he felt it keenly when John failed to 
return his salutation at school next day. Promptly 
at. study period he approached John. 

“Say, fellow, what’s gone wrong?” he asked. 

John Henderson looked at him for a moment, and 
said, “Guess it’s wrong to feel hard toward you, 
Junior. You seem to be true blue, and you are not 
to blame for what others do.” Then he told him 
of the treatment his mother received at his home 
the day before. 

True friendship will stand the test. The two 
young men walked toward the Henderson home. At 
the gate Junior hesitated but John cordially invited 
him in. 

Malcolm, Junior, was lost for words as Mrs. Hen- 
derson met him with her kindly smile. He saw the 
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IDENTITY 


OMEHERE—in desolate wind-swept space— 
In Twilight land—in No-man’s-land— 
Two hurrying Shapes met face to face 
And bade each other stand. 


“And who are you?” cried one agape, 
Shuddering in the gloaming light. 
“I do not know,” said the second Shape, 
I only died last night.” 
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cuiet refinement and felt the Christian sympathy of 
that noble woman who so willingly worked that her 
son might get through school, and in his own heart 
he felt a longing for just such a sweet natural 
motherly lovve. Both Mrs. Henderson and John in- 
vited him to come again as he left for his home. 


ALCOLM, Senior, did not eat dinner with the 

family that night; he said he did not feel well 
and would just rest. He rarely ever complained 
and Mrs. Seeley was much alarmed. The next morn- 
ing found him with fever and at times delirious. 
The physician said that it was a breakdown due to 
overwork but nothing serious. Nevertheless on the 
morning of the third day Malcolm Henry Seeley 
slowly breathed his last. Mrs. Seeley knelt by his 
side and his son and daughter stood near, but his 
spirit passed to the great beyond without a com- 
forting word to those left behind. 

Ten days after her father’s death, Elizabeth Ann 
went on a shopping tour. She was driving through 
town rather fast considering the sleet, slippery pave- 
ments and the fact that she had no chains on her car. 
Even pedestrians had trouble keeping their equi- 
librium on the ice covered streets. Elizabeth Ann, 
unmindful cf the condition of the streets, sped on. 


Suddenly her car skidded and after a few feet turned 
over, pinning her beneath the wreckage. 

Twelve hours she lay unconscious in the hospital. 
Mrs. Seeley sat by her side watching for signs of 
returning consciousness. After a week of suspense 
the head surgeon told the mother that if Elizabeth 
Ann lived she would be blind and a cripple for life. 


HERE had been a time when Mrs. Seeley would 

have turned involuntarily to God for strength 
to bear this greater burden. She had enjoyed the 
training of a sainted mother, but lesser things had 
served to stifle the faith of her younger days. Now, 
she only waited; no tears, no prayer entered her 
mind; aside from her son, no word of sympathy 
reached her ear. 

She was ill and physically wrecked. The doctor 
odered her home to quiet and rest. Desolate indeed 
was that home when Malcolm, Junior, led and partly 
carried the broken woman into the living room and 
seated her in the great Elizabethan chair. He saw 
that his mother was ill and worn and that she must 
have medical attention and some one.to care for her. 
He helped her to her room and insisted on her lying 
down. As he sat there in that great house alone 
with a widowed mother whom he knew was on the 
verge of serious illness, he felt a sense of loneliness 
that is only experienced by those who feel themselves 
far from their God and alien to their people. The 
low, fitful muttering of the prostrate woman aroused 
him to the need of immediate action. He walked to 
the window and looked at the line of stately dwellings 
standing cold and distinct in the white night, and he 
knew there would be no friendly response even from 
the meanest lackey should he ask aid. In his young 
life had come the eventful moment when one must 
know that there are certain extreme needs in life 
that even money can’t supply. 

The tossing of the semi-conscious sufferer again 
called his attention and with a resolute purpose he 
snatched his hat and hurried out into the night. 

It was ten o’clock when he knocked at Mrs. Hen- 
derson’s door. John admitted him and laid a friendly 
hand on his shoulder as he led him to a chair in front 
of the fireplace. 

“T’'ll call Mother, Junior,” said John, and- soon 
Mrs. Henderson came in with her welcome smile. 

“Mrs. Henderson, I’ve come to ask you to go to 
Mother. She’s sick, very sick, I fear,” said Malcolm, 
Junior. “Father’s death and Elizabeth Ann’s acci- 
dent have been too much for her. I hope you'll 
come. I have no one else to ask,” he faltered. He 
was visibly affected as he rose to his feet. 

“Certainly I’ll come, child. I’m glad I can be of 
help,” answered Mrs. Henderson sweetly. 

The tender care of the woman works wonders. 
God gave them the power of a sympathetic touch, 
the touch that soothes and quiets when often other 
means fail. Mrs. Henderson was true to her trust. 
In her fleeting spells of consciousness, Mrs. Seeley 
was mindful of a sweet faced woman who tenderly 


rearranged the pillows and moistened her fevered 
lips. 


LIZABETH ANN was not to go through life blind 

and a cripple. Early one morning in answer 
to a summons Malcolm, Junior, sat by the side of 
her cot and held her cold, moist hand in both his 
own. Elizabeth Ann knew him, for she said, “Fath- 
ers’ come again, Junior—I’m going this time——” 
There was a pause. Junior bent his head low that 
he might catch the next words, but there was no 
other word. The soul of Elizabeth Ann Seeley had 
escaped its tenement of clay. Twice within four 
weeks Malcolm Seeley, Junior, stood in the presence 
of death. 

Mrs. Seeley rallied slowly. She remembered that 
Elizabeth Ann was in the hospital. To her inquiries 
they replied always that Elizabeth Ann was better. 

Four months later on a bright May day, a party 
of four stood at the grave while the remains of 
Elizabeth Ann were lowered to their final resting 

(Continued on page 15) 
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WHITE AS THE SNOW 


By Cora Annis 





EXT morning she went to her 
work as usual. Upon returning 
that evening she found a note as 
follows: 

Have gone west. If you come 
to your senses you can write me 
in care of Uncle Joe. CHARLES. 


BOUT seven-thirty that even- 

ing the door bell rang and 
Martha was agreeably surprised to 
see Rev. Joseph Thornton, an Uncle of Charles’, 
from the west. He in passing had decided to delay 
a day and run in to see his children as he affection- 
ately called them. Only a few moments in the house 
was sufficient for Uncle Joe to sense that all was not 
well. Yet he wisely asked no questions. As they 
talked late in the evening Martha confessed the whole 
affairs and as she talked Uncle Joe thought he under- 
stood just why Martha felt the need of continuing her 
work, though she herself, gave no reason. God gives 
some folks insight and understanding, besides moth- 
ers and Uncle Joe was one so blessed. 

“Charles was a spoiled boy. His auntie always 
gave way to him in everything. But he’s wrong in 
this matter. When I see him I'll try to set him 
straight,” said Uncle Joe. 

Rev. Joseph Thronton left for the west the next 
day at noon. Twelve weeks rolled by and no word 
from Charles. Martha wrote many letters in that 
time, but each one was torn up subsequently and 
thrown in the waste basket. 

The last days of October, always so beautiful yet 
to Martha so lacking in cheer, were passing slowly. 
She went to and from her work as usual. At the 
office her record was perfect. Not late once. Not 
a mistake in her accounts. But her smile was a little 
sad, and her step lacked that elasticity as she went up 
the steps and let herself in her apartment. Martha 
knew that soon she would not be able to work. She 
was determined that she would not call upon her 
father until she was forced to do so. Each day with 
its sameness went by Each night she looked over 
the mail hoping for a letter from Charles, but none 
came. 

On the last day of October, Lieut. Charles McCray 
dropped off the train at Parsons, Kansas, and went 
directly to the home of his uncle. 

Rev. Joseph Thornton sat in his study and looked 
out the window as Charles turned in at the gate. 

“Glad to see you, boy, how’s Martha?’ Uncle 
Joe took Charles by the hand and led him into the 
study. 

Charles looked confused and mumbled something in 
reply when the ministers’ wife came in and seeing 
Charles ran to him and threw her arms about him, 
kissed him on both cheeks just as he used to do when 
he was a small boy. 

“So glad you are here, Charles. 
well,’ said Aunt Betty. 

Charles cleared his throat and managed to say, 
“Martha’s well, I suppose.’ 

Aunt Betty and Uncle Joe exchanged glances and 
Aunt Betty withdrew to prepare a meal for her boy. 

“So Martha’s getting on fine, is she?” continued 
Uncle Joe as Aunt Betty bustled about in the kitchen. 

‘Well, to tell you the truth, Uncle, you see I—that 
is, we, I mean I came away—,” stammered Charles. 

“Of course you left a day or so ago,” said Uncle 
Joe. 

“No, to be honest, we've separated,” blushed 
Charles. 

“Mercy on us,” exclaimed Uncle Joe, never inti- 
mating that he had been there the very day that 
Charles left home. 

“Yes, Uncle Joe.’ Somehow Charles could not look 
straight at his uncle. He had always felt like a 
little culprit whenever he had to face that clear, 
unflinching eye; even though he had faced cannons, 
now he could not with composure face Uncle Joe. 

“You see, it was this way. Martha earned a big 
salary. Bigger than mine. Folks twitted me about 
it. I wanted Martha to stop work. I demanded her 
to stop. She refused to stop. So I left,” he added 





I hope Martha’s 


hanging his head and dangling his hands as if he 
wished he were rid of them. 


It hurt his pride to have his wife earn more than he could, soh_ e left her. 





WHAT PRECEDED 


On his return from France Lieut. Charles McCray 
finds that his wife, Martha, has secured a position as 
bookkecper at $125.00 a month. She has purchased many 
new things for the house and has heen able to save every 
bit of money he sent her during the war and $400.00 be- 
sides. Martha wants to keep on working for a while so 
that they can get ahead faster. McCray, however, doesn’t 
like the idea of Martha earning more than he does and 
insists that she give up her position. 

Martha insists that it isn’t possible for thew. to live on 
the $75.00 a month he earns—that she hadn’! even pre- 
sentable clothes before she started to work. Their 
friends praise Martha and tell McCray he is fortunate 
to have so energetic a wife. The more they praise the 
angricr McCray becomes. Martha turns a deaf ear to 
his demand that she give up her position. She tells him 
that she will not give it up unless he finds a job that 
will pay him $210.00 a month, the sum they earn jo- 
gether. McCray becomes furious and leaves Martha. 





UNT BETTY came into the room and led Charles 

into the dining room where there was a most 
vpetizing lunch ready for him. He ate heartily and 
roguishly said, “Auntie Betty, please may I have the 
second piece of pie ” 

“Certainly, dear, have the third piece if you like,” 
replied Aunt Betty with a smile, for she remembered 
when a little bare foot boy used to tease for the 
second piece of pie not so many years ago. 


Aunt Betty retired rather early, and Charles and 
Uncle Joe sat late in the night. Charles finally laid 
down his paper and turning to his uncle, said: 

“Uncle Joe, please talk.” 

“I was thinking of a young man I knew once, 
would you like to hear about him?” asked Uncle Joe. 

“Just so you talk Uncle. I can’t stand this silence, 
I’m simply smothering,” said Charles. 





A DREAM OF SUMMER 


_—— as the morning breath of June 
The southwest breezes play; 
And, through its haze, the winter noon 
Seems warm as summer’s: day. 
The snow plumed Angel of the North 
Has dropped his icy spear; 
Again the mossy earth looks forth, 
Again the streams gush clear. 


) md fox his hillside cell forsakes, 
The muskrat leaves his nook, 
The bluebird in the meadow brakes 
In singing with the brook. 
“Bear up, O Mother Nature!” cry 
Bird, breeze, and steamlet free; 
“Our winter voices prophesy 
Of summer days to thee!” 


O, in those winters of the soul, 
By winter blasts and drear 

O’er swept from Memory’s frozen pole, 
Will sunny days appear, 

Reviving Hope and Faith, they show 
The soul its living powers, 

And how beneath the winter’s snow 
Lie germs of summer flowers! 


HE Night is mother of the Day, 
The Winter of the Spring, 
And ever upon old Decay 
The greenest mosses cling. 
Behind the cloud the starlight lurks, 
Through showers the sunbeams fall; 
For God, who loveth all His works, 
Has left His hope with all! 











“Well, this young man married a beautiful girl. 
Before he married her she had a good salary. She 
had pretty dresses, spending lots of money, lots of 
friends. She gave up her position after her marriage. 
She was a model wife, lived as cheaply as she pos- 
sibly could. She gave up her social circle because 
she was shabby She was a refined, sensitive creature 
you know.” 


“Uncle Joe—” said Charles. 


“Don’t interrupt me, Charles,” 
kindly. 

“Well, this young man was called to the colors,” 
continued Uncle Joe thoughtfully, “his young wife 
wisely went back to work at a far better salary than 
she had earned before. She worked hard and saved 
for eighteen months. Then peace was declared, and 
the husband came back home. He wasn’t man enough 
to look at things from a generous view point. He was 
jealous, didn’t like it because his wife was popular. 
Got hot headed because his wife had made a success 
of things while he was away. He tried to bully that 
girl into giving up her job because it hurt his pride.” 

Charles tried to speak but Uncle Joe lifted his 
hand for silence. 


“He even insulted that noble, self-sacrificing wo- 
man,” said Uncle Joe evenly, “you understand he’d 
been away eighteen months and had only been home 
three weeks. Well the girl had some personal regard 
and some sense of dignity, and that coward marched 
out of that house, and went away without giving a 
continental what became of that poor, brave girl, who 
had counted the days for eighteen months waiting 
for him to return. Don’t you think our friend was a 
brute?’ 


said Uncle Joe 


,jy=e JOE got up and started to straighten the 
papers on his desk He thought he heard a sob. 
He looked around and Charles was sitting with his 
face buried in his hands, while great tears rolled 
through his fingers and dropped to the rug at his feet. 


“There’s an east bound train at ten in the morn- 
ing, Charles,’ suggested Uncle Joe. 


It was Sunday morning, Martha did not go to 
church. She felt sick both in body and soul that 
day. Slowly she made her bed and tidied up the 
room. It won’t take long to get my dinner thought 
Martha. She was practicing strict economy now. 
There were the long months ahead, and the winter 
was at hand. She went to her dresser and opening 
a drawer, she took out a box and laid it on her lap 
as she sat on the window seat. 


She smoothed the articles lovingly as she arranged 
them in the box. How happy were those first days 
when Charles had returned. How much they both had 
to tell. She could see him now as he lifted her in 
his arms as if she were a babe She thought she heard 
a footstep in the hall, yes some one was in the living 
room. It walked like Charles. No, it must be in the 
next apartment for she had heard no one come in. 
Then her bedroom door opened and there stood 
Charles! 

“Martha, can you forgive me? Say that I may 
come to you,” pleaded Charles. Martha looked, closed 
her eyes, opened them and looked again. Yes, it 
was really Charles. She reached out her hands and 
arose to move towards him, and fell in a swoon at his 
feet. 

When she regained her consciousness, Charles, her 
own Charles, held her closely in his arms. 

“Martha, I did not know. I’ve been a brute,” said 
Charles. He lifted her tenderly to a chair and getting 
down on his knees picked up the box Martha had 
dropped. He could not recall ever having seen so 
tiny a shirt before nor such a wee dress as that 
which met his gaze as he gently replaced the lid. 

“How beautifully white the snow is,” said Martha, 
“I can think of nothing more dazzlingly white and 
pure as newfallen snow,” said Martha. 

“Nothing save my wife’s pure white soul,” replied 
the prodigal with fervor. 
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Smart indeed is this Spring Suit of navy tricotine. 
The cape between the shoulders is lined with white satin 
which is elaborately embroidered and beaded. 


The hat is French red straw trimmed with bright red 
cherries. 


Charming indced is this gown of black satin georgette 
and irridescent beeads. There is a deep fringe of beads 
on the bottom of the skirt that scrves as a weight and 
makes the dress hang gracefully. The band of fruit and 
flowers and the odd sash of tulle and beads are attractive 





What They Are Wearing - 


HE appearance of dainty frocks of linen, cotton 
and batiste forecast an early summer. Eyelet 
embroidery, fine tucks, lace and frills adorn these 
frocks, so it isn’t one bit too early for milady who 
is handy with the needle to get out her embroidery 
hoop. 

For the cool days of early Spring serge frocks 
are most practical. They are embroidered lavishly 
in wool of the most brilliant colors. Many of the 
houses are showing the very full skirts, others are 
showing a. full, rather long tunic over a very tight, 


features. 
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short underskirt. At any rate, it will take a good 


deal more material to make a dress this year than 
it did last. 


Shoes are most elaborate this season. Tailored 
ties, pumps or boots are worn with the tailored 
garments early in the day and in the afternoon and 
evening one wears high heeled sandals of silk, 
satin, velvet, and suede. These have* many straps, 
buckels, beads, elaborate embroidery and in most 
cases match the hat. 

Hats are large or small according to the taste of 








= By Mme. F. Madison 





the wearer. Large graceful models with slightly 
drooping brims boast of but little trimming. Most 
of the smaller models turn up sharply from the 
face and are embroidered or trimmed but little. 

Many of the houses cling to the sleeveless frock 
for street wear, others are showing the very tight, 
full sleeve with a deep gauntlet cuff. These cuffs 
often reach above the elbow. The full, flaring 
sleeve is still popular for sheen materials. 


The waist line remains normal or just a trifle be- 
low normal. 











A NEW Y. W. C. A. has just been 
dedicated in Washington, D. C., 
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GENERAL RACE NEWS 








As explained in the November, 1919, issue of THE HALF-CENTURY, we are using the term LIB- 








which will be known as the Phyllis RANIAN to apply to members of the race who were born in America. We do this because so many object pu 
Wheatley Y. W. C. A. to the term NEGRO. - 
0 
The Colored Older Boys Conference aa 
was held in Paducah, Ky., recently. A home for Libranian girls has been Bishop W. Sampson Brooks has gone A cash prize of $50.00 was recently qe 
Delegates were present from every opened in Seattle, Wash., and will be to Africa to supervise the erection of awarded to Paul R. Johnson, a six year he 
section of Kentucky. The 0 conducted under the auspices of the a school. According to the bishop, old Libranian lad in Chicago, for his his 
theme of the Conference was “The y, W.C. A. only 20 per cent of the Africans who politeness. According to the editor of wh 
Fo _ s quare Life.” It was unde © the Charles G b come to America for education ever the newspaper giving the prize the ou 
direction of the state secretaries 01 aint ee ne aa 5 f the -eturn to their native country to teach. child was the most polite person he had fev 
the Y. M. C. A. of the Peace by oe of oo The other 80 per cent remain here been able to find in a whole day’s a 
Harvard University has cancelled its Commissioners of Gary, Ind. ne of a to teach their search. 
Southern engagements because the rethren as originally planned. What is believed to be a new world tiet 
University of Virginia and the Naval record in laying bricks was establish- sta! 
Academy at Annapolis both believed it ed in Elberton, Ga., recently when 
“would prove embarrassing to the James Meriweather, a Libranian, laid 
Southerners on their respective teams 12,000 in two hours. That was a rec- 1 
to play with the Harvard team.” Har- ord of 100 bricks per minute. ae 
vard Univeristy track team has two DAT LITTLE ROOM OB MINE Meharry College in Nashville, Tenn., pla: 
Libranian members, and announces By Theo. H. Shackelford recently received a total endowment sen 
that unless the Libranians would be of $500,000.00. The Methodist the 
welcomed they would not go South. HEN de worl’ seems blue an’ lonesome, Church Ronnd gave $200,000.00 of the Mo 
A number of Northern schools, how- ’Cause my friends has turned me down; amount and the Carnegie Fund and was 
ever, have extended cordial invitations When I seek faw words ob comfort, the General Educational Board each y 
to them. But instid I git a frown; gave $150,000.00. Cor 
I don’t waste no time a foolin’ at | 
The Maryland State Hospital for But | take it faw a sign, In an address before the Protestant te 
Consumptives is being erected in Hen- Dat it’s time 1 was movin’ Episcopal State Diocesan Convention 
rytown, Md. There will be beds for T’wa’ds dat little room ob mine. the Rt. Rev. Troy Beatty (white) of = 
200 patients and the edifice will be Tennessee, said: “There is no such - 
situated on a tract of one hundred and It is quiet when I want it, thing as. a color line in Christianity — 
eleven acres. Aw it’s full ob life so gay: and the Colored priest in our Church pee 
: I can sing an’ I can whistle stands before God on the same footing tun 
Indiana Legisiature recently had the "Till I drive my troubles ’way. as the white priest. And we must bee 
word “white” stricken from the statute I don’t know no othah place, suh, show our Christianity to the Negro. figh 
governing the formation of their state Whah I'll sich a welcome fin’, We do not need catholicity which is typ! 
militia, thus making any applicant wor- As I do when I am sittin’ exclusive, but we do want catholicity ee 
thy and fit to serve in the militia In dat little room ob mine. that is inclusive. It is unity we are arn 
eligible. seeking and not uniformity. Men’s nee 
I don’t want no grand pianner, opinions may differ, but Christianity Wa 
The DuPont Fund recently gave I don’t want no grammerphone, is unchanging. .. . . ” F 
Lincoln University $100,000 for im- When Ise got a good ole banjo, i aoe lo! = 
» se? * of | 
nnn i ri i fhe Business and Pleasure tere 
The American Negro Academy held = 2 ‘ ‘ whe 
: ee : When de moon begins to shine, HE war gave Libranian : 
its annual meeting in Washington, D. And dey’ll be ooo . cep 
C., recently. Many pictures, books 1 pert : canieiaeizs .; oa oe, Labor an opportunity to ean 
and paintings were on exhibition, dur- PE Saee SOs a eee. prove its worth. Men and women oce: 
ing the convention, showing the life An’ I keeps de daily papers were employed in places that the 
and progress of the = at eee An’ some books upon a shelf; knew nothing of Libranian labor ceiv 
stages of its existence. ese include On de wall I’se got some pichers, S on ile emy 
some of the original works of Benja- An’ I painted ’em myself. or its possibilities. Most of those mem 
min Banneker, Toussaint L’Ouverture, Talk about ye’ echeels ob learnin’ employing our people for the first poit 
Phyllis Wheatley, Alexandre Dumas An’ yo’ colleges so fine; time reported that their work was ties 
and Poushkin. Arthur A. Schomburg I can git mo’ eddercation good—even better in most cases the 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., was elected presi- In dat little room ob mine. than the white labor. They learn- wel! 
er I don’t min’ de summah weathah, ed quickly, and worked peacefully, eth 
Mayor Hylan of New York City has When he days am long an’ hot; but the one great fault of many not 
placed an “:unwelcome” sign on the *Cause when I gits to dat room, suh, was their failure to “keep time.” rep 
city gates for the benefit of the Ku All my troubles is fawgot. They were frequently late for v 
Klux Klan. He says of the organiza- When my daily wohk is ovah, he ie “ a sale the 
tion: “Without attempting to pass on *Fo’e you ax me whah I’se gwine, work in the MORNE sae Waser as | 
merits of the proposed activities of You can figgah dat I’se headin’ ever there was a picnic or other tun 
the Ku Klux Klan, or any similar or- Faw dat little room ob mine. social gathering to go to, they in- con 
ganization, there is 9 Ragas in this I don’t min’ de chilly wintah, sisted on “getting off early.” witl 
city for any group which runs counter When de snow is on de groun’ When there was a party they ant 
to law and order and tends to create Sins: Wen anbinite es ae . 14 not tat Sine Gomemtation te A 
class antagonism.” , 8 _ could not resist the temptation ae 
An’ daih’s comfort all aroun’, stay just a little too late and con- oon 
A number of business men in Hayti Dath ic peace in dath on Sunday, sequently sleep a little overtime shif 
are planning to attend the Business And it seems almos’ divine, in th ; hi olen 
League next August in Atlanta, in or- As I sits an’ reads my Bible, in the morning. This means that Kir 
dor to present glans ehaceley the name In dat little room ob mine. thousands must suffer for the sins ean 
of the organization would be changed of a few. Indeed at one point for 
to International Negro Business where numbers of Libranians eye 
League, and colored business men of were recently replaced by for- for 
a — would be eligible for The General Education Board in Forest Avenue in Chicago has been eigners the excuse given by the roa 
a New York City has made a grant of changed to Giles Avenue. The name Management was that the Libra- of | 
Effort is being made for special $125,000 toward a total of testa of the thoroughfare was changed by nians never could understand that s 
trains to take Libranians from differ- which is being raised for endowment the city council in honor of Lieut. j i Saal 
ent points in the South to the inaug- of Knoxville College, Knoxwille, Tenn. George L. Giles, who was killed in ee they insist- a 
uration in Washington on March 4th. This is said to be the largest grant France in the recent war. Lieut. Saye eS F ovety pay- ing 
This is being done to prevent the hu- made to any educational institution Giles, who was a mere boy when killed, day and when they did return to to 
miliation of riding in the “jimcrow” under the United Presbyterian Church was a member of the old Eighth Illi- Work they came late nearly every the 
cars, from sources outside the denomination. nois Regiment—the “Black Devils.” morning. the 
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put force and sincerity in his arguments. His plead- 
ings were not merely forceful and tactful because 
of his command of a bit of the legal verbosity; they 
were rich and vibrant with that splendid personality 
quite inseparable from himself. Taken by and large, 
he was human—not a machine, to be operated by 
his client’s purses. And that was the first impression 
which Rena’s suggestion made at the meeting. 
Other men may be a deal more capable than he but 
few could be more human. And Rena could ill af- 
ford to be victimized by maudlin methods in hand- 
ling her affair. Nor could the Row! 

Of such were the events leading up to the twen- 
tieth of November—the day when Rena took the 
stand in her own behalf. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 

The events of the evening of August eighth were 
graphically reviewed by Armand Caldwell of Keith, 
Caldwell and Brandon, whom Sims, the chief com- 
plaining witness, had retained to appear as his repre- 
sentative. No detail was left untouched. Those of 
the Row who had spent that evening at the Half- 
Moon House herein appreciated the fact that Simms 
was bending every effort to the conviction of Rena. 

A week before, when she had gone before the 
Court to enter her plea, quite a few were perturbed 
at her pleading guilty—and this, in spite of the fact 
that the State’s case against her was incomplete, 
through lack of evidence. True, her position at the 
desk where the tell tule automatic had been dis- 
covered was compromising, but could not Mitchell 
prove that Simm’s real assailant had a likely oppor- 
tunity to escape during the melee? True, it had 
been established that Rena had screamed during the 
fight, but could it not be shown that this was a 
typical feminine action? And how could it ever be 
proven that a woman unskilled in the use of fire- 
arms could so unerringly hit a target in such dark- 
ness as pervaded the house during the shooting of 
Warren Simms? 

From the time when Judge Langtrey first ad- 
dressed himself to the case, throughout the hearing 
of Simm’s testimony there had been a wakeful in 
terest manifested in the proceedings. However, 
when Mitchell began his address to the Court a per- 
ceptible tenseness seemed to seize the spectators. 
And Paul Mitchell was equal to the demands of the 
occasion. He delivered a masterly philipic in which 
the details of the manner in which Simms had de- 
ceived the Row in the matter of their petition were 
emphasized. The squalor and decay of the dwellings 
along the Row were fitfully depicted. The disap- 
pointment at this abandonment of the civic authori- 
ties; the disgrace of the community’s indifference to 
the condition along the Row—this, and more was 
well remembered by Rena’s attorney. There was not 
a modium of humiliation in his voice; he spoke 
straight from the shoulder to the entire assemblage, 
not unmindful of that portion wherein a group of 
representatives of the other race sat. 

With Mitchell’s words still fresh in the mind of 
the Court and spectators Rena went on the stand 
as the concluding feature of the case. This oppor- 
tunity was granted her over the protests of the chief 
complaining witness who wanted the case closed 
with his counsel’s cross evamination of the defend- 
ant. 

All during the trial Rena had sat with eyes fixed 
on Simms—grave, lambent eyes alight with wonder- 
ment and searching interrogation. Seldom did she 
shift her gaze and then only to sweep the court 
chamber or else to allow it to rest on either Belle 
Kirk or Paul Mitchell. She, of all those present, 
seemed to have maintained her equinamity with a 
forcefulness that was gratifying to all those anxious 
eyes that eagerly searched her features for the 
for the slightest evidence of tremor or wavering. If 
on the stand, she could maintain this price, none 
doubted but that she would easily secure a dismissal 
of her case. 

Simply, and in a straight-forward manner she 
gave a recital that-gave to all who heard it just 
cause to remember it and its subject. After address-- 
ing herself to the Court in a voice that carried well 
to every portion of the spacious chamber she gave 
the story of her experiences as they had led up to 
the affair at the Half-Moon House. So, here, after 
the many years, came to those among whom she 


had spent the greater portion of her life, their first 
knowledge as to the identity of Rena Dunn. 
* * * 


In an obscure town in Tennessee lived three fam- 
ilies of a type found in such localities. Upright 
and reliable, these families had attained a respect- 
ful dignity in the community. They were in a mod- 
erately well-to-do position and had the interests of 
their neighbors always at heart. No one could re- 
member the time when they had not had worth while 
representation in this community. No one could 
recall an instance when any member of these fam- 
ilies justified anything but the unfeigned admiration 
of all who came to know them. By name, the 
families were Preston, Kirk and Simms. 

Now in the Simms household there was but one 
son, Warren, whose early career gave large promise 
of future brilliancy. He early joined the little 
literary club in the community and rapidly attained 
no mean reputation as a debater and parliamentarian 
of the first order. His parents were justly proud of 
him and staunchly encouraged him in his aspirations. 

The Prestons were neighbors and likewise blessed 
with children. Of these there were two girls, Ra- 
chael and Arabella, the latter being the older. The 
two daughters were the recipients of the admiring 
attentions of quite a few of the village swain. Both 
were beautiful and talented (a gratifying situation, 
if you please); the younger being a gifted pianist 
while Arabella had a voice of delightful richness 
and mellifluence. In keeping with the girls’ wishes 
the Prestons decided to send the girls to Nashville 
to further their musical education. Unfortunately, 
though, the head of the Preston household passed 
before the realization of this decision. Whereupon, 
the girls, unable to reconcile themselves to the pros- 
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DELIVER THE GOODS 
HE world will buy largely of anyone who 
Can deliver the goods. 
It is ready and eager to barter if you 
Can deliver the goods. 
But don't take its order and make out the bill 
Unless you are sure you are able to fill 
Your contract, because it won’t pay you until 
You deliver the goods. 
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pect of separating themselves from their mother, 
even at the prize of sacrificing the rounding out of 
their careers, gave up their plans to go to Nash- 
ville. For this attitude they were commended and 
the entire community sympathized with them in their 
bereavement and consequent disappointment. So it 
came about that the Preston girls remained at home 
with their mother. The one, Rachel, becoming or- 
ganiste at Beth Eden while Arabella gave herself 
to leading the choir and teaching in the small school. 

The third family was that of the reverend Rufus 
Kirk and his son, Allen. Kirk was the pastor at 
Beth Eden. His wife had never survived the ordeal 
of bearing him their only child. Rev. Kirk had 
hoped to train the son for the ministry but Allen 
had shown a marked mechanical proclivity and was 
unwilling to take up his father’s profession. Yet 
the father had born his disappointment well and 
even encouraged his son ir the field of endeavor as 
he was interested in his son succeeding in whatever 
he chose for his life work. 

So, of the four younger members of these fam- 
ilies, only one had gone to an institution of higher 
education and he was not so fortunate in his going 
for in the middle of his third year, Warren Simms 
returned a bit aggrievedly. There had been some 
sort of “affair” at the school and he had been sum- 
marily dismissed for an alleged participation in this 
affair. 

Upon his return, Simms led rather a precarious 
existence until the opportunity of taking charge of 
the school presented itself; accordingly after being 
duly examined he was installed as head teacher 
which office corresponded to the principalships, as 
we know them today. 

It will be remembered that the elder Preston 
girl was an instructress here. But little time passed 
before an awakening of a former interest in this 


charming young woman took place in Simms and 
soon it became town talk that he was paying ardent 
coourt to Arabella. This situation was looked upon 
with some satisfaction as it was understood that it 
received the approval of Mrs. Preston. 

Soon the Preston household was to experience an- 
other loss, for Rachael survived her father by a 
scant three years. A severe case of double-pneu- 
monia carried her away and very nearly unbalanced 
the mother, with whom Rachael had been very much 
of a favorite. It had also been understood that 
Rachael and Allen Kirk were about to wed, the two 
having evidenced a quite sincere affection for each 
other. 

Shortly after her sister’s demise, Arabella accept- 
ed the position as organiste at Beth Eden, with a 
view, no doubt, of increasing her rather slender in- 
come. And surprisingly soon after her coming to. 
Beth Eden, Allen transferred his affection from the 
deceased Rachel to her sister. 

This move on his part quite naturally incensed the 
mother who saw in it an element of insincerity. Yet, 
the greater reaction occurred in Simms who sensed 
in this action an unconventional violation of his af- 
fair with Arabella. 

When Simms expressed as much to Arabella she 
proved unwilling to mortgage her affections to him 
and was on the verge of a marriage with Kirk when 
her mother intervened, advising her of the out- 
landishness of her wedding so shortly after her sis- 
ter’s passing. Belle, the name by which she was 
commonly known, to her acquaintances—insisted 
upon exercising her own choice in this matter, yet 
compromised by postponing the affair for another 
six months. 

As time passed and the six months had well been 
spent Mrs. Preston exercised every influence to dis- 
suade Belle from carrying out her original inten- 
tion. (Not a few declared that the mother was moti- 
vated in this effort through her zeal for linkirg her 
daughter with a professional man rather than a 
tradesman.) Yet patience and persistency must 
have their rewards for within a fortnight of the 
expiration of the six months, Belle broke with Kirk 
and almost within the same week it was announced 
that she and Simms were to wed. 

This change of attitude quite naturally embittered 
Kirk and caused the community to condemn both 
the girl and her parent for this alarming fickleness 
in so serious a matter. (For marriage at that time 
was looked upon seriously). Yet with an air of 
resignation, the community accepted this new order 
of things and every one attending the wedding of 
Warren Simms and Belle Preston gave their sincere 

vishes for a blissful fortune for the two. 

The venture was short lived and less than 
a year passed before the entire community was clam- 
oring for the removal of Simms as head teacher of 
the school. This because of it having been definitely 
established that Simms was guilty of certain prac- 
tices ill-becoming a person of his position. It had 


developed that he was a veritablé roué within the 
school room, 


At an indignation meeting it was firmly decided 
that unless Simms was removed the parents would 
refuse to send their children to the school—and quite 
especially their daughters. 

In short order, Simms’ resignation was forthcom- 

g and he quit the community. His wife failed to 
accompany him—refusing to leave her mother until 
he should become well established elsewhere. So 
after Simms’ departure. with something of a stgma 
attached to her name, Arabella went to live with her 
mother. And here, a daughter, christened Rena, 
was born to the separated couple. 

The Prestons were not to be done with Simms, 
however, for the girl had scarce attained the age of 
four before he returned to claim her, after an ab- 
sence of nearly five years. The young wife and her 
mother as well fought valiently to retain the child 
but the court (after privy arrangement with Simms) 
awarded it to the recalcitrant father, ruling that he 
was in a better position to care for it than the 
mother. 

Now the laws of the State of Tennessee grant ab- 
solute divorce after two years following desertion by 
either of the contracting parties. Thus, all that was 

(Continucd on page 12) 





SETTLE THE GIFT QUESTION 


THE PRISCILIA 
CONVERTIBLE 
BRACELET SET. 


All 11-Ligne or 3-0 size, 
“Arcala” and “Trinity” 
movements are non-mag- 
netic, adjusted and high- 
ly finished throughout. 
Exposed pallets and wind 
wheels, of selected ruby 
jewels, 10 year gold fill- 
ed, plain polish hinge 
back cases, 10 year gold 
filled expansion and rib- 
bon bracelets. Extra thin 
models furnished com- 
plete, only $11.50. 





SILVER CIGARETTE CASE 


Silver case, gold lined, has gold holder for ten 
cigarettes. Price, $2.95. 


Sent by mail or express, charges pre- 
paid, on receipt of price. If on receipt you 
do not find this to be the best value to be 
bad for the money, or if you are not 
thoroughly satisfied, return to us at our 
expense, and we will cheerfully refund your 
money. 
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THE CHICAGO WATCH AND JEWELRY CO. 
5207 State Street CHICAGO 
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PU-RI 


For Destroying Odors From Perspiration 
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For the person who perspires freely, bathing 
You could bathe twice 
every day when the thermometor registers 
98 in the shade and still not be free from 
body odors. Pu-Ri neutralizes all unpleasant 


odors from perspiration; is a dainty, white, 


is not sufficient. 


odorless cream; a little Pu-Ri applied to any 
part of the body gives instant relief. 





Can be Purchased from any Reliable Drug Store 
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COURTESY IN THE WORLD OF SPORTS 


By Margaret Lydon 


py Canenaee riding, which is gain- 
ing in popularity, has its own lit- 
tle set of courtesies. When a gentle- 
man rides with a lady, he invariably 
offers to assist her in mounting and dis- 
mounting. When mounting he stands 
beside the lady’s horse and gathering 
up theup the reins, puts them in her 
hand, then stooping a little he offers his 
right hand as a step on which to place 
her foot. He then places her foot in his 
stirrup, adjusts her skirt and gives an 
eye to her saddle girths. Not until she 
is mounted and started on her way 
does he mount his own horse. He should 
always follow her and keep to her 
right. 


The woman always sets the pace, 
and the man must lift his hat every 
time she bows. He should always go 
ahead to open gates for her and when 
she is ready to dismount he should leave 
his own horse, come to the lady’s left 
side, draw her foot from the stirrup 
and stand so that she can place one 
hand on his shoulder and the other in 
his right hand, thus easing her descent 
to the ground. The man must always 
be willing to sacrifice a great deal 
of sport for the sake of his lady com- 
panion. 


The proper riding costume for a man 
consists of full riding breeches, fitting 
closely at the knee, heavy box cloth or 
leather leggings, fastened up the front 
of the leg from the ankle and reach- 
ing well to the cuff of the breeches, a 
high buttoned waistcoat, coat with rath- 
er short cutaway tails, a derby, a stock 
tie or pique and heavy laced shoes and 
riding gloves. The whole costume may 
be of gray, dark brown or khaki in 
tweed or serge or the coat may be dark 
blue or black and the rest of the cos- 
tume gray. A whip with a bone handle 
is carried and a mackintosh is worn 
in inclement weather. 

A woman should wear a habit of 
black, dark blue, bottle green, gray or 
Oxford. Her coat tails may be long 
or short, just as she prefers. She wears 
a white linen collar, a black tie or a 
stock tie of white and a small hat 
either in the derby or sailor shape. 
High leather boots should be worn and 
heavy riding gloves. A bone handled 
whip should be carried and a mannish 


MONG the newest and most freak- 
ish of fashions is the fruit neck- 
lace. Real fruit is used. Kumquats 
strung on threads of gold, tiny tanger- 
ines and small apples are being worn 
by extremists. In many cases the face 
is covered with gold powder. Then 
there are umbrellas made of fine kid 
stretched over ivory frames. 


Sandals of silk are being worn, but 
the wearer must wear the newest in 
hosiery to be quite correct. These 
stockings have no feet. They com- 
mence above the ankle and leave the 
foot bare 


O season, herald of the God of Love! 
O happy link twixt Winter’s stormy gales 


Thy bitth awaits us in the spirit true 

Of kind and gentle love for all mankind. 

And Nature,—God’s own 
men, 


© emblem of the pure and sweet and fair! 


And summer's sizzling, broiling, baking sun! 


self revealed to 





raincoat provided for rainy weather. 

When playing billiards in clubs or 
private houses, where ladies are pres- 
ent, and the lights are lit, evening 
dress with the dinner jacket is the cor- 
rect dress for men players. If there 
are no ladies present, coats are not 
worn. 


Smoking is customary in the billiard 
room, and ladies who object to it, should 
absent themselves. The courteous map 
however, will ask permission of the 
ladies present before he lights his cigar. 
Loud talking or conduct that will dis- 
turb the players should not be indulged 
in; neither should one enter the bil- 
liard room except between strokes. 


It is no disgrace for a beginer at 
golf to use the wrong club or to make 
bad strokes, but it is an unpardonable 
sin for any member of the party to 
speak or move when a fellow player is 
making a drive or to play through the 
game of those who are ahead on the 
links. In teeing off care must be taken 
that one’s immediate predecessors are 
at least two good shots in advance to 
avoid the danger of injuries and con- 
fusion from recklessly driven balls. 
Golfers should not make an approach 
shot on the putting green until the 
sward is perfectly clear. When through 
error one plays on to a green not clear- 
ed, he should go forward and apologize 
immediately. 


When a man and woman play togeth- 
er, and there is no caddy, the man 
should carry the lady’s bag of clubs, 
give her her irons and driver as she 
needs them, and aid her in looking for 
her ball whenever she loses it, form 
her tees and wash her ball for her. 


In summer, men wear a lounging coat 
and trousers of light flannel and a soft 
shirt. Kickerbockers also are consid- 
sidered quite correct when worn with a 
short coat decorated with buttons show- 
ing the wearer’s initials or his club 
emblem. 


Women should dress plain. A short 
plain, wool or linen skirt, a shirtwaist 
of flannel or lighter material to suit 
the weather, low heeled shoes and a 
simple untrimmed hat or tam. In cool 
weather a coat is worn to match the 
skirt. 


FREAK FADS OF THE HOUR 


Hats of oiled paper are being worn, 
but it isn’t wise to stay out in the rain 
too long when wearing such a hat. 

If you happen to have an old potats 
sack on hand you are fortunate, for 
the newest gowns are being made of 
them. They may be dyed, if you 
prefer. 

And you must cover the face of your 
watch with a single jewel if you would 
be ultra-smart. It doesn’t matter so 
much whether the jewel is the real 
thing or not, just so long as it is big 
enough to cover the face of your 
watch. The watch is worn on a brace- 
let, and is necessarily quite small. 


SPRING 


By Lehte Sniknid. 


The winged flock, Heaven's carol singers gay, 


To thee to raise harmonious anthems sweet 

And o’er the fields arrayed in green and gold 

Thy breezes waft sweet perfumes from 
above 

To cheer our souls and teach us what is 
Love. 
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PIN MONEY HINTS 


Conducted by Helene Martin. 





Saving Stockings 

My little girls wear slippers and 
sandals all summer and often the heels 
become worn and too patched to wear 
with slippers. I lay them aside until 
fall and let them wear them with high 
top shoes, then the patched part does 
not show. In case of white ones I dye 
them to match their dresses as I find 
colored or black stockings far more 
serviceable than white ones in win- 
ter. In this way they can wear out 
all their stockings before they out- 
grow them. If I put them away from 
summer to summer they might be too 
small.—F. Malone, Ogden, Utah. 





To Repair Colored Shoes 

When your colored kid shoes become 
scratched or spotted rub a bit of 
colored wax crayon over the spot such 
as the children use at school. Be sure 
to use the same color of wax as your 
shoes and the spot will scarcely show. 
It will take polish just like the leather. 
Colored satin, silk or canvas shoes 
may be restored to their original color 
with a bit of shoe cleaner tinted the 
shade of the shoes—Susie Vaughan- 
Jackson, Michigan. 





Old Waists 

If you have some old waists that are 
too worn under the arms or about the 
wrists to wear any longer, cut the 
sleeves out entirely and wear them 
with your one piece dresses or your 
suits instead of buying the expensive 
vest and collar sets shown in the 
shops. 
Mixed Oils 

Try mixing your olive oil with cotton 
seed oil or some of the cooking oils— 
about half and half. The family will 
not notice the difference and you will 
find it saves a good deal. In making 
mayonnaise or other salad dressings, 
especially dressings made with eggs, 
often equal parts of butter and olive 
oil may be used to advantage. 





Ripen Your Own Fruit 

When purchasing a quantity of fruit, 
do not buy it all dead ripe. Select 
enough ripe fruit for your immediate 
use and buy the rest of it green or 
half ripe. The fruit may be ripened 
ty wrapping it in paper separately. 
Keep it in a dry place. 





Cleaning Furs 

Dark furs may be cleaned and 
brightened with wheat bran. Heat 
the bran carefully, but do not scorch. 
When hot, rub into the furs with the 
hands. Shake the furs to rid them of 
the bran. This process should be re- 
peated two or three times if the furs 
are very dirty. White furs may be 
cleaned with moist cornmeal. Rub 
thoroughly, let the cornmeal dry, then 
brush and shake to remove the corn- 
meal. 





Patching Suggestions 

When shirts need patching cut a 
piece off the bottom of the shirt to 
patch the part that shows. This will 
match perfectly because it has been 
washed. Mend the bottom of the shirt 
with a new piece of material or with 
any odd patch, as it does not show. 
Cuffs that are faded and worn on one 
side may be ripped off, turned over 
and used on the reverse side. 







AIDA HAIR POMADE 


(Aida Overton Walker) 
CREATED FOR UTILITY AND FASHION 


Old Oilcloth 

Old oilcloth or rubber sheeting that 
is of no further use may be boiled in 
a solution of lye or washing soda a 
few minutes, then removed and washed 
in warm soapy water. When the rub- 
ber or oilcloth is entirely removed you 
will have a good piece of strong muslin 
that may be used as dishtowels that is 
as strong as any you can buy. 












A perfect 
Hair Dress- 
ing, espec- 
ially pre- 
pared for 


er. If you 
are not one 
of its users, 
buy a can 
today and 





Raincoats 

If your raincoat is leaking and you 
think it too good to discard, turn the 
raincoat on the wrong side and cover | 
the worn part with beeswax until it 
appears a dull gray. Lay a sheet of 


brown paper over the beeswax and usage with you will say: 

press with a warm iron until the wax : “ 18 1 

has thoroughly penetrated the cloth. the irons. It - just 

When you have finished, it will be wa- Gives the what I 

terproof again. - 9 ae 

— hair a nat- need.” Aida 

A Bleach e 

Clothes may be whitened consider- ural soft Pomade 18 





ably by placing a sliced lemon in the 
boiler with them. The rind should not 
be removed. 





and silken 
lustre. Keeps the hair 
in the desired position 
in the warmest weath- 


also used as 
a daily Hair Dressing, 
making rough hair soft 
and pliable. 











Buttonholes 

Buttonholes on children’s clothing, 
knit underwear and other garments 
that are apt to ravel may be strength- 
ened considerably by stitching them on 
the machine. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 
DEPT. H. C. CHICAGO. ILL. 


! 





Keeping Cut Flowers 

Cut flowers will keep fresh a long 
time if the stems are split for half an, 
inch each day. The split part should | 
be cut off each time the water is re- 
newed. When they have become faded, 
they may be revived by plunging the 
stems in boiling water for a moment or 
two and then placing them in cold 
water. 


Me awa, wom or ome may {| ELIGH-BROWN SOAP 


kept from molding if the cut end is wet 
with vinegar or wrapped in a cloth 
saturated with vinegar each time after 
cutting. 











Bathtowels and Wash Cloths 

Large size crochet bedspreads that 
have become much worn about the 
edges may be cut down for smaller 
beds or for the children. If too much 
worn for the small beds, but them up 
into bath towels and wash cloths. They 


should be hemmed carefully to prevent As much care should be exercised in the selec- 
reveling. tion and use of a good toilet soap as with one’s 
Winter Screens food, 

Cover an old window screen with 








muslin. Tack all the edges firmly and 
place it in the window at the top. This 
will give you plenty of fresh air with- 
out draft and at the same time will 
not darken the room. 


OUR HIGH-BROWN SAVON DE LUXE repre- 
sents the Acme of Perfection in scientific soap- 
making—it is daintily scented and is fragrance 
you will find delightful and pleasing. 

Put up in a handsome Brown and Gold package. 





Sole Saver 

If your old shoes are thin or have 
holes in the soles, cut a piece of rubber 
the shape of your shoe from an old hot 
water bottle, cover it with a layer of 
cotton flannel and wear it in your 
shoes. This will keep your feet dry 
and warm. 





Manufac'tured by 


OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 


Ants Dept. H. c: 

To rid your premises of ants use 
vinegar. Wash all places infested with CHICAGO, ILL. : 
them with boiling hot vinegar. Let it 
run into the cracks and crevices. Af- 
ter one thorough drenching you will 
not be troubled any more. 
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required in Arabella’s case was the filing of a claim 
for this divorce, which was promptly granted—bvt 
after her daughter had been awarded to the father. 

Which procedure allowed Allen Kirk to realize 
his earlier ambitions toward Arabella. He had rap- 
idly forged ahead in his work and now pressed his 
suit with greater ardor and persistency than ever 
and was everitually accepted with the blessings of 
Belle’s mother. Immediately after the marriage the 
Kirks went on a honeymoon from which they never 
returned; they came at last to dwell in the city 
wherein is found Kinkhead Row. 

In this city, now firmly established in the legal 
fraternity, also lived Warren Simms. Soon after 
their coming to the city, Simms ferreted the Kirks 
out from those who lived on the Row and struck 
up an acquaintance with them in which all seemed 
to have agreed to let the past take care of itself. 

Eventually this friendship grew to such propor- 
tions that Simms brought Rena to the Kirks and 
asked that she be allowed the privilege of coming up 
under her mother’s tutelage. Magnanimously, Kirk 
approved of this arrangement, and, so, one night 
Rena returned to the mother from whom she had 
so recently been separated. 

But Simms had attached a string to Rena’s coming. 
Under no circumstances was any information to ke 
divulged as to her father’s identity; nor was it to 
become known that Belle was the child’s mother. 
Accordingly the child was brought up never to men- 
tion Simms’ name in connection with her own or to 
address Belle as other than “Mamma Kirk.” Belle 
had been enthusiastic at the girl’s coming and ha‘ 
been almost willing to form any sort of agreement 
to effect this happy arrangement. In spite of the 
conditions stipulated by Simms she saw noothing in 
his efforts to invite the least suspicion; so adroitly 
had he planned that she felt this to be only an effort 
at atonement for that earlier wrong which had been 
committed against herself, her mother as well as 
Kirk himself. 

Thus had Simms completed the first steps in his 
design upon the Kirk household. For the several 
ensuing years Rena came to understand that the 
Kirk’s home was to be her home but that her in- 
terests should rest in and with her father; that in 
no wise was she to accept the Kirk’s as being a part 
of herself. 


* * * 


On the evening of Rena’s fifteenth birthday he 
called for her, intending to take her to the theatre, 
ostensibly. Instead he carried her to his apartments 
and began the setting in motion of those influences 
which he was so haplessly-to bring to bear on Kirk. 

“You'll no doubt be surprised,” Simms began after 
they had reached his rooms, “that I have quite a 
justifiable grievance against Kirk. You know, er-er- 
he is the direct cause of your mother and myself 
being separated. He professed to love your mother 
before she and I were married yet this event did 
not deter him in his intentions; for he persisted even 
to the point of violating the sanctity of my home.” 

Here Simms halted to note the effect of this last 
unsavory remark. The girl remained silent for a 
moment or more; then asked, 

“But why are you telling me this?” ° 

“Just a moment and you shall see. Finally, out- 
done by his perfidy, I took you and came North. I 
could prove this to you through those who know us 
back in Tennessee but nearly all thoose who lived 
through this with me have long since either passed 
away or gone to other communities. There’s my 
mother and father, Belle’s mother, Kirk’s father and 
many more that could testify to the truth of what I 
am telling you. Now it is to my interest, profession- 
ally that your relation to me remain a secret. Which 
explains why you are a “Dunn” instead of a Simms. 
Do you understand what I mean when I say this?” 

“Well—in a way, yes,” Rena answered. I pre- 
sume a knowledge of my existence and of yours and 
my mother’s affair would hamper both your profes- 
sional and social activities, wouldn’t it?” 

“Precisely,” Simms went on, lying as facilely as 
ever. “Now your being placed in Kirk’s house 
has been with but one object in view. As I antici- 
pated, Kirk will soon go into business and this busi- 
ness may be of such nature as not to bear much 
looking into. It will be a legitimate enterprise, to 
all outward appearances, understand, but there will 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


ENA DUNN, a young Colored girl, lives in the 

house of Allen Kirk and his wife, Belle. No ones 
in the “Row,” which is the “black belt” of the city im 
which the Kirks live, knows of Rena’s parentage nor her 
relationship to the Kirks. She has never been formally 
adopted, yet she has lived with them since infancy and be- 
cause beauty, her swect disposition and the prominence of 
the Kirks along the Row, Rena is well liked, yet there is 
that quality present that forcstalls intimate friendship 
with wer. 

Allen Kirk, who through hard work and economy had 
saved enough to open a small business, becomes so suc- 
cessful that he is able to open “The Half-Mcon House.” 
The Half-Moon is a combination cabaret, pool and bil- 
liard hall and gaming house with furnished rooms above. 
Rena Dunn serves in the capacity of cashier in the cab- 
aret, conductor of the orchestra and general assistant 
to Allen Kirk, the owner. On the evening of Augus# 
8th the Half-Moon House has a big celebration. Warren 
Simms, a Colored lawyer, who has been engaged by the 
inhabitants of the “Row” to intercede for them with the 
City authoritics, and assist them to obtain better hous- 
ing and better streets, leads a slumming party to tha 
Half-Moon on this particular evening. Rena Dunn, Kirk 
and several prominent dwellers on the Row meet Simms 
in Kirk's private office to voice their displeasure with 
the manner in which Simms is handling affairs of the 
Row. Simms becomes angry and refuses to have any- 
thing further to do with the Row and its affairs. When 
the discussion is over, Simms returns to his slumming 
party, Kirk leaves the house on an errand and Rena re- 
lieves Nettie, the cashier. 

When the entertainment of the evening is at its 
height, without warning the lights are extniguished, a 
shot is heard, tables are overturned and there is general 
confusion followed by a free-for-all fight. 


be at least one branch of the establishment that will 
need what is known as “protection.” By “protec- 
tion” of course, I mean a certain negotiation where- 
by he will be free to conduct his enterprise although 
it is not exactly legitimate. 

“Now, I am going to bring Kirk around to my way 
of thinking within the next thirty days and in a 
very short while he’ll be on his road to prosperity— 
presumably. Now, as it is through me that his pro- 
tection is secured, I must be duly awarded for my 
intercession, since Kirk’s heaviest returns will be 
through that branch of his establishment, with which 
I shall be indirectly concerned. But how can I know 
the extent of his operations; as it would be fool 
hardy for me to jeopardize my professional stand- 
ing by being in constant attendance and checking 
ap his revenues. So, to you wil! fall this duty—that 
of watching every phase of Kirk’s undertaking and 
knowing exactly what his place is earning for him.” 

“But how on earth will you ever get his consent 
to this outlandish arrangement?” Rena asked inno- 
cently. “Surely he won’t want a girl around him all 
of the time.” 

“Now there is where your father’s acumen comes 
to the fore. I can tell you from what [ve had from 
Kirk thus far that he’s not in favor of the operation 
of a “club” in connection with his place but I’m 
going to give him a good idea of the income from 
such a “club when gaming is conducted and since 
he’s out for all the money he can make he'll fall in 
line, no doubt about that. But there’s another hitch 
in the plan. What guarantee will Kirk have that I 
might not lift my protection without a moment’s 
notice and so bring all the forces of law down on 
his sorry head? Very well, I’ll so arrange it that I 
can’t harm him without bringing a like fate to bear 
upon myself. In a word, I am going to virtually 
force him to allow me to take out a half interest in 
his place—but in your name, for obvious reasons,” 
Simms concluded. 

Rena sat blankly staring at him, long after he 
had finished. She seemed intent on weighing this 
latter part of Simms’ pronouncement—“in your 
name for obvious reasons.” She was not so sure 
that the reasons were obvious. And her features 
eloquently portrayed her puzzlement at this feature 
of her father’s plan. 

“Well, what do you think, Rena?” her father de- 
manded., 

“I couldn’t think of having anything to do with 
your undertaking. In the first place, I wouldn’t want 





to be connected with such an enterprise—even re- 
motely so,” the girl replied, “and further, how 
could you carry out such a transaction when I 
have to be one of the contracting parties. Can’t 
you see, I’m not of age? It wouldn’t be-er- it 
wouldn’t be——” 

“Legal? Is that what you're trying to say?” 
her father suggested. 


"Ten" 
“Never fear. That will be taken care of quite 
easily. After all our plans are drawn up I am go- 


ing to have myself appointed your guardian and so 
shall be a sort of advisor for you in your affairs. 
In this capacity I can best act to suit my own in- 
terests and make it possible for you to be a party 
to a contract which may be drawn with my know- 
ledge, consent and help.” 

“Even so, what would it be like for a girl, still 
in her teens, to be constantly in an atmosphere 
where games of chance are conducted? Don’t you 
think such an arrangement would cheapen me in the 
sight of all those who would come and go to this club 
as you call it?” 

“But what is cheapness in the sight of such as will 
patronize this place?” Simms persisted stubbornly.” 
Don’t get the impression that their opinions of you 
will effect your position one modicum, for they will 
be too anxious for their own sake, lest it become 
known that they frequent the Club.” 

“That does not hold,” Rena argued, “‘and it seems 
to me that you should be able to get some of your 
men friends to handle your interests for you. Surely 
a man woould be better in this capacity than I, an 
inexperienced girl.” 

“You forget one thing” Simms parried. “I can’t 
get to Kirk through another man with half the ease 
that I can through you—don’t ignore the fact that 
he is sage and a bit leary of the proposition as it 
stands. Another thing, don’t count it as flattery 
when I say that you are wise beyond your years. But 
a year or more and who knows i 

Here his voice trailed off in rapt contemplation 
of the future into which he was interweaving his 
daughter’s and his own destinies. 

Without another word the girl rose from her chair 
crossed to her father and clambered onto his knee, 
even as thoough she were five instead of fifteen. He 
didn’t need look into her face to detect that she was 
sobbing to herself. 

“Father, you aren’t yourself tonight,’ she mur- 
mered. “You can’t know what you’re planning to 
do. What if another man were to come to you with 
a plan to associate me with a gaming place; sup- 
pose some one else were to remotely suggest to you 
that your daughter be connected with some sort of 
scheme for revenge against another man. Wouldn’t 
the red blood in you—that think that makes human 
beings of us all cause you to choke the very words 
down his throat? I’ll do anything I can to help 
you. I love you and have always sympathized with 
you in your unfortunate affair, but when you ask me 
to do this—I can’t. I can’t. It’s too much.” 

“Rena,” the father whispered, softly caressing the 

girl’s head which lay pillowed on his shoulder, “you 
and I have been cheated out of te biggest things in 
life by this man Kirk; you, of your mother and I, 
of my wife. Think what your position and my po- 
sition in life might be today were it not for this sin- 
ister intrusion. Look at yourself. To those that 
know you, what are you? A luckless vagabond to 
all appearance, that has been fortunate enough to 
gain a home. And then consider me a great solitary 
figure in life who knows none of the joys of a home 
and all its blessings; to whom the glory of achieve- 
ment must fade because there are none who may 
share it with me. That’s why I am going to do this 
—for your sake, God bless you, and mine. Lord 
knows I don’t need the money but it’s the long way 
that I can make Kirk feel some of the humiliation 
that I have known.” 
-- “Don’t you think you are defeating your own pur- 
pose by setting a dollar and cents value on a love 
which you have lost? Can such things ever be 
atoned for with gold or silver? Is it possible to heal 
a wounded affection with the golden ointment of a 
Midas’ salve? No, father, you'll have to try some- 
thing else,” the girl concluded. 

This opposition brought Simms near to exaspera- 
tion. With one wild ejaculation he implored: 

(Continued on page 14) 
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March-April, 1921 


If It’s Funny—Laugh 


That Useful Fig Tree 
Eve had new costumes every day 
She changed them twice or thrice 
Yet Adam had no bills to pay— 
O Paradise! O Paradise! 


Cause for Rejoicing 

Weary Willie: “The Lord shore was 
good to us, wasn’t He?” 

Tired Tom: “Why, makin’ us so’s 
we could work?” 

Weary Willie: “No. Makin’ us so’s 
we could set down.” 


Keeping Up With the Times 

Mother: “Louise, I am very much 
ashamed of you, to think that you’d let 
a young man kiss you when he has 
only known you for three days. When 
I was a girl I wouldn’t even let a man 
hold my hands unless I had known him 
more than six months.” 

Louise: “And Mother, I heard you 
say once that it took three weeks to 
go from New York to Chicago.” 


Must Pay for Extras 


Author: “I am a writer and I want 
to spend my vacation on your farm 
to get local color. How much do you 
charge for board?” 

Farmer: “Twenty a week and fif- 
teen extra if you expect us to go 
around chewing straws and talking 
dialect.” 


Real Speed 


Auntie: ‘“Where’s Willie, Louis?” 

Louis: “Mrs. Jones gave him a 
nickel and he’s gone to the store.” 

Auntie: “When’ll he be back?” 

Louis: “If he comes back as fast as 
he went he’ll be back yesterday.” 


Quite So 


She: “Do you think women are nat- 
urally more beautiful than men?” 
He: “No, artificially so.” 


Revised Version 


A man died. He willed all his 
earthly possessions to be divided 
among an Englishman, an Irishman, 
and a Scotchman. The will was condi- 
tional. Each of the three men was to 
place $25.00 in the dead man’s casket 
before he would be eligible to receive 
his share of the estate. On the day 
appointed, the Englishman placed 
$25.00 in the coffin; a little later the 
Irishman placed his $25.00 (mostly 
small change) in the coffin and de- 
parted. The Scotchman made out a 
check for $75.00 and pocketed the 
$50.00 already placed in the coffin, 
smiling as he did so, believing himself 
to be $50.00 ahead. 

At the end of the month, however, 
he was somewhat surprised to find that 
the check had been cashed. 

The undertaker was a Welshman. 


It Really Does 

Harold: “What does a billiard ball 
do when it stops rolling?” 

Percy: “Spring it.” 

Harold: “It looks ’round.” 


THE GAPING SQUARE 


every opportunity for advance- 
ment of himself and his race 
financially, morally, physically, 


Wolf in Sheep’s Clothing 


A stranger knocked at a man’s door 
and told him of a fortune to be made. 

“Um!” said the man. “It appears 
that considerable effort will be in- 
volved.” 


“Oh, yes,” said the stranger, “you 
will pass many sleepless nights and 
toilsome days!” 

“Um!” said the man. 
you?” 

“I am called Opportunity.” 

“Um!” said the man, “you call your- 
self Opportunity, but you look like 
Hard Work to me.” 

And he slammed the door. 


“And who are 


Highest There Is 


Lowbrow: “Yes, I certainly tike 
good food and always look forward to 
the next meal.” 

Mrs. Lowbrow: “Why don’t you 
talk of the higher things once in a 
while?” 

Lowbrow: “But, my dear, what is 
higher than food?” 


It Was Worth a Lot 


An old colored man in Mississippi 
was trying to get a divorce. “I give 
ene string of fish to git mah license an’ 
anothah to de preachah what married 
me to dat woman, an’ jedge, I’d be glad 
to give a whale to git rid of her.” 


Absent Minded Indeed 


Mrs. Bright: “Mr. Jackson has left 
his rubbers here again. I do believe 
he’d leave his head if it wasn’t fasten- 
ed to his shoulders.” 

Tommy Bright: “I ’spect he would, 
Ma, ’cause th’ other day he said he was 
going back to Arizona for his lungs.” 


That’s Different 


Jones: “My wife wants me to give 
her pin money, but J don’t think she 
needs it.” 

Smith: “I think every woman needs 
a little money of her own, they can 
hardly get along without it.” 

Jones: “But my wife wants money 
to buy a diamond pin.” 


Good Reason 
Gabmuch: “Why do you talk to 
yourself so much?” 
Tonguetied: ‘Because I am the only 
person who can understand myself.” 


Jim: “Did yo’ son git any medals in 
de wah?” 

Jake: “Man, dat boy ob mine was 
de meddlesomest membah ob de regi- 
ment.” 


All He Needed 

First Stranger (feebly): “Can you 
direct me to a doctor. I’m a stranger 
here, and don’t know where to find 
one.” 

Second Stranger: “There isn’t a 
cuctor in miles of here, but I have 
some hooch in my pocket that I can 
give you.” 


(Continued from page 3) 


and thinks less of the “gaping 
black square.” Let us be good 


citizens. ‘ 


s. fmt Rene 
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YOUR CORNS HURT 
WHY NOT GET RID OF THEM 


Apply a few drops of CORN-OUT to that old aching corn 
or callous for two or three nights. The sorcness stops and 
in a short time you can lift it off without a hint of pain. 
CORN-OUT removes hard corns, soft corns, corns between 

the toes and all callouses. 


THE CORN-OUT REMEDY CO. 
CHICAGO, 
ILL. 
Price, 25c 
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New York Bispatrh 
A New Weekly Newspaper 


_ who have seen the Nem York Bispatch 
say that it is the kind of newspaper theyhave long 


hoped for—filled with News, fearless and independent 
Editorials, an interesting Woman’s Page, live Sporting 
and Theatrical Pages, Health Hints and Cartoons. 
Better send 75 cents for a Three Months Trial Sub- 


scription and look it over for yourself, 


Address: New York Dispatch 
21 West 134th Street New York City 
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Coming 
WHEN THE WHIRLWIND WHIRLED 
By W. Edward Davenport 


Watch for It 
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“Think, girl, think. Are you going to let some 
petty prudishness stand between your father and the 
goal he seeks? Are you, too, going to play me into 
Kirk’s hands, even as your faithless mother has 
done? Or are you going to stand with me—help me 
carry out this thing that will in part repay me for 
all that I’ve suffered?” 

It was a dramatic effort but’ a bit too theatrical, 
for the girl still remained on her guard. Quite 
soberly she queried, 

“And what shall be my reward for these ser- 
vices? What have I to gain from this?” 

Anything that’ money can buy,” her father prom- 
ised. There’ll be money—plenty of it for you. 
That’s another thing’—and he went off on another 
tack—“think of the comfort and security of an in- 
come of several hundred dollars a week which is 
yours to spend in any manner you choose.” 

“But my higher education. You know I intended 
going to school next year.” 

“That can all be taken care of. A year or so 
will be all the time that I need—then it will be Wil- 
berforce, Howard, Spelman, Fisk or any school you 
choose. Don’t think that you’ll lose anything by 
this.” 

“Then you promise——” the girl began. 

“Yes—anything,” Simms assured eagerly. 

“Then, I consent to help you in this matter,” 
the girl returned brokenly. 

And Warren Simms felt that he had not lived in 
vain. 

Subsequent events shaped themselves very largely 
to Simms’ fashioning. “Kirk’s Place” was duly 
opened with Rena Dunn, now the ward of Warren 
Simms, (which fact was known only to those per- 
sons directly concerned in the appointment of Simms 
as guardian) representing her father as the silent 
partner in the concern, thus retaining a half-interest 
in the etsablishment to bind Simms to his promise 
to fully protect the Club in his nefarious activities. 
The revenues far exceeded even Simms’ enthusias- 
tic prophecy. Rena was receiving one-half the in- 
come of the place together with a liberal portion of 
the revenues of the “Club” which represented the 
percentage demanded by Simms for the protec- 
tion furnished the place. 

At the expiration of the first year, Rena went to 
her father and spoke to him concerning his promise 
to allow her to go to school that year. The outcome 
was his refusal to consider the promise at that time, 
merely putting her off by telling her that the time 
was not yet ripe for the killing. 

She was put off by the same subterfuge at the 
end of the second year; at which she revolted. 

“Very well,” her father suavely bantered, “Go 
ahead and quit. What will you do? How can you 
explain yourself? You now have deposited in your 
credit in the Prairie States National Bank several 
hundred thousand dollars. How can you explain to 
the people with whom you come in contact your 
money or the things that you’ve bought with some 
of it? 

“Won’t it seem strange for an eighteen year old 
girl of your race to be possessor of such a comfor- 
table sum of money and unable to explain the source 
of this blessing? Suppose you were to set up in 
business—have you the slightest idea that you could 
succeed without some older influence to direct you? 
You see, you’re in precisely the same position as a 
person all dressed up and organized to go and with 
no place to go. You might marry, that’s true, but 
won’t your money again be dangerous to you? For 
won’t any and all sorts vie with one another for the 
privilege of getting this golden opportunity to spend 
your money? Yes, my young lady, you’ve got a 
whale of a white elephant of the most pronounced 
sort on your hands.” 

So forcefully did Simms argue against the possi- 
bility of Rena’s succeeding elsewhere; so convinc- 
ingly did he picture to her the duty which she owed 
him; so theatrically did he portray her situation as 
a vagabond whose parentage had always been a mat- 
ter of doubt to her acquaintances and whose par- 
ents, neither of them, dared openly identify them- 
selves as being her parents; so thoroughly did he 
review his version of Kirk’s responsibility for her 
social status that she went back—to the Half-Moon 
and the Club with something of an understanding 


that shortly events would take such a turn as would 
grant her the opportunity of getting away from her 
unwholesome surroundings. 

“Even then,” Rena told her audience there in 
the Court chamber, as a faint tremors crept into 
her voice,” I went back with the feeling that the 
door that leads to life and its fulness, its happiness 
as I felt entitled to it, was being shut in my face. 
And by my own father’s hand, too.” 

“So, slowly, yet none the less certainly, as I saw 
the habitues of the club increase in numbers—for 
any number were coming regularly from across 
town,—as I noted the steady increase in the 
revenues at the Half-Moon, I also sensed the fact 
that the percentages that went for protection were 
likewise increasing. Almost every month or so there 
would be evidence of an ever upward trend in my 
father’s share of the receipts and a gradual falling 
off of the supposed proprietor’s net earnings. 

“With this condition facing him, Mr. Kirk felt 
even as keenly, or probably more keenly, so than I 
did, the hand of Warren Simms closing in on him—a 
tentacular menace that in short order, now( was to 
squeeze from him the last vestage of stamina and 
business integrity. 

“And back of him, grave, a bit austere, was his 
wife, sharing as best she could the burden that was 
being increased with the march of time. Often I 
wanted to pry into their secret confidences that they 
would hold of evenings after the rush hours were 
over. Often for hours they would sit and talk and 
talk. She always anxious-eyed and soliciticious; he, 
stolid and grim; reassuring her even when he knew 
the true state of affairs. 

“Can you sense the feeling that a moral degen- 
erate experiences as he or she enters the embracing 
influnce of some attempt at their uplift even when 
he knows his mental condition pledges him to a 
traitorous deceit in his dealing with those who try 
to help him?” Rena seemed now to be addressing 
herself directly too the Bench and Judge Langtry’s 
eyes were fired with the kindly light of sympathetic 
understanidng of all the loathesome details which 
Rena was so vividly arraying for his consideration. 

“Can you appreciate the sense of base cowardice 
which the slink knows when he comes into the pres- 
ence of real men? Can you fathom the abyssmal 
depths to which the soul of one descends when that 
one feels every moment of his life consecrated to 
the destruction of those who should, by all the laws 
of God and man be nearest and dearest to him? 

“Unless you can go all through the mire and tor- 
ture through which that bit of soul called conscience 
is made to go when betrayal and treachery are the 
alpha and likewise the omega of one’s existence— 
unless you can evolute this experience—and more; 
you can never know the feeling of bitter remorse 
and shamefulness that came over me as I saw that 
I was a party to my mother’s and her husband’s im- 
pending disaster. 

“Here said I, at the gate collecting toll in hu- 
man sacrifice; bridging over the eternal span of the 
great love with a sordid plan to help my father do 
my mother hurt. And why? Is asked myself this 
question over and over again—consistently, yet in- 
variably when concerned with some duty at the Half- 
Moon. Always my father’s reason, as given me years 
ago, would loom as an answer, and as often would 
reject it—how that I came to analyze the affair— 
as being inadequate and lacking in the elements of 
sincerity. I was rapidly approaching the stage 
where I frankly questioned the veracity of my fath- 
er’s account of Kirk’s part in his life. 

“With this questioning attitude came a determina- 
tion to prove the truth or falsity that I had been 
told. Accordingly, by devious methods I pieced out 
the whole, sordid story as I have here recounted it; 
this information came to me from the most reliable 
source, that is, from the little town in Tennessee 
where the affair begun. This confirmation of my 
suspicions drove me near to the precipice of self- 
destrutcion. But I saw that even in this move I 
would be playing my father’s game; I would be wip- 
ing out what tangible evidence there was that he had 
so maliciously connived against my mother and her 
husband. 

“But I would atone, I told myself. Even though 
I had been a lie— had lived a lie; in spite of the 
fact that to those who had given me bread of human 


kindness I had been a traitor. My first impulse, 
strangely as it may seem, was to take myself away 
and thus bring about whatever atonement that I 
could; to quit the Half-Moon, do what I could in 
the way of retribution and then follow the easiest 
way out. 

“But reason and sound judgment seemed here to 
intervene and prevent my following this course for 
I stayed on—neither pretending to my father that I 
had learned the awfulness of his deception to me and 
the base method in which he had fitted me into his 
unprincipled dealings with my mother and the man 
to whom she was married. 

“How I overcame this impulse to disappear I can- 
not understand clearly, even now; for more and 
more, I came to sit in the shadow of humiliation. 
Didn’t my own mother know that I was contriving 
to cause the thing that would reduce to ashes the 
entire structure of her life experiences? How could 
I go to her now and tell her the truth of how my 
father had lied to me of her and of Mr. Kirk? Would 
she believe me at this late hour? Would she follow 
the human, the natural impulse and sense in my con- 
fession but a new turn in the old scheme? Wouldn’t 
she have her suspicions that this move on my part 
was but an effort to hurry this business of bringing 
her husband to his knees before my mother? 

“Oh, how I searched myself for a solution for a 
plan to being about a counterversion of this diabolic 
plan. How I sat through the dull, dreary stretches 
of nights without end when my eyes were glazed 
with the burning tears, my mind seared with the 
tortures which my soul then knew, my entire being 
transfixed with an anguish such as I had barely sus- 
pected myself capable of enduring. 

“Moral law—could there be such a thing while 
happenings of this sort were going on? What pun- 
ishment could there be—should there be—for a man 
who sends his daughter, a girl of fifteen—to wreak 
vengeance on a mother. who has done him no wrong 
whatever? Unless bearing him a child be wrong? 
Or suffering the stigmas of social condemnation, or 
being denied the heritage and privilege which gives 
to motherhood its half-compensation—that of grant- 
ing the mother the opportunity of rearing the child 
after her own fashion—unless these be wrongs. 

“Yet Destiny again seemed unwilling to grant me 
a free hand in this matter. A kindlier hand than my 
own grasped the reins. The Row engaged my father 
to handle the negotiations for the street improve- 
ments as well as the matter of the general improve- 
ments in handling the housing conditions. Could I 
warn them—these people whom I love better than 
the life of me itself, away from the man whom I 
knew would fleece them out of every penny that 
they would give him? Could I do this without deny- 
ing to myself the privilege of evening this score with 
him? Could I destroy their faith in him without at 
the same time defeating for once and forever the 
sole purpose for which I was trying to live—retri- 
bution? Yes, I had to let the Row sacrifice itself, 
temporarily at least, until I could carry out my own 
designs. 

“So, with the realization of the treachery of this 
affair came my supreme disappointment for my 
mother began to suspect me of being a party to this 
deceit. She even asked me why I failed to inter- 
cede—do something to show myself unwilling to see 
my people and her people so ruthlessly pandered. 

“Thus between the bright blinding glare of what 
I had thought would prove a spiritual consecration— 
atonement to the fullest measure and the dark, 0o0z- 
ing slime of all the tortures of those plunged to per- 
dition, I wavered, asking hyself did she think me 
guilty of this other deceit that was soon to tear the 
very heart from her. My own poor mother’—here 
Rena faltered and let her gaze fall upon Belle, whose 
tear-stained eyes searched bravely in the daugh- 
ter’s face for that indescribable manifestation that 
subtly passed from a mother to a daughter—that 
sweetly tragic soul message that only women know. 

“Was I her daughter, a creature of perverted ten- 
derness; a being with a horribly warper soul and 
no reckoning for the primal instincts or of the great 
mother-love? I can never live through those sad 
hours again,’”’ Rena sobbed softly to herself. “I 
hardly know what it is in the human make-up that 
causes the child to know when the parent suffers, 

(Contniued on page 15) 
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BOMBING YOUR OWN HOM 


By the Investigator 





E advertise because we want to impress the 
reading public. If we couldn’t read our 
interest would be confined to things we had 

seen. Such words as “cannibal,’’ “Eskimo” and 
popoi would probably mean nothing to us. To the 
heading public the mention of the word Cannibal 
brings to the mind’s eye the picture of evil eyes, 
strong white teeth, a sharp spear and a cringing hu- 
man being about to be eaten. Very few of us ever 
saw a real live Cannibal, and no doubt we’d do a 
lot of running from the place we thought we might 
find him. 

We speak in familiar terms of the emperor of 
Japan, the president of China, the king of Siam, and 
we know exactly how the Eskimo’s hut is made, we 
know how the Masquesans prepare popoi and how a 
sandstorm in the Sahara Desert looks. Big fortunes 
are spoken of familiarly in this country. America is 
so plentifully supplied with millionaires that unless 
a man’s fortune is close to the billion mark it brings 
forth little thought or comment. We are familiar 
with the young girl who starts out homeless, penni- 
less, friendless, yet wins her way to success in 
double quick time, and who while still young and 
beautiful marries her ideal man and is happy and 
prosperous ever after. We don’t believe there are 
many members of the race who have had a chance 
to get a close view of the emperor of Japan or visit 
an Eskimo’s hut, nor have many visited the Mar- 
quesan Islands or lived through a Sahara sandstorm. 
Likewise most young girls of our acquaintance end 
up by marrying poor men who are far from ideal. 
We are familier with these things we have never 
seen because we have read of them and seen pictures 
ef them. In most cases the pictures are the product 
of another’s imagination, yet they seem very real to 
us. And they are just as familiar and mean just as 
much to the school child who has probably never 
been more than a hundred miles from home. It is 
an excellent proof of the deep and lasting effect of 
books, newspapers, song, the screen and the stage 
on the human mind. We learn to admire certain 
classes of people and despise others merely from 
reading. We look out of the window on a snowy 
morning and wish for Hawaiian beaches, ylang-ylang 
flowers and sunny skies—few of us have seen them, 
but the descriptions we read of them and the pic- 
tures we see impress us favorably and make them 
very real. 

Our race suffers a good deal from newspaper items 
and vicious books. White persons who do not come 
in contact with colored people enough to get ac- 
quainted with them read the vicious or ridiculous 
articles published in the white newspapers and come 
to the conclusion that all members of the race are 
either silly or criminal. Many others draw their 
conclusions concerning the race from their observa- 
tions of those whose only occupation is posing on 
the street corner. . 

White periodicals lose no opportunity to give the 
reading public the impression that Libranians are 
anything but desirable as citizens and neighbors. 
Their reason for this is obvious—they want to main- 
tain white supremacy and show the necessity of 
keeping the foot on the Libranian’s neck. 

What we should like to know, however, is just why 
colored publications insist on printing every bit of 
damaging information possible, true or alleged, about 
members of the race in every issue of the paper? 

Recently a number of our prominent colored pub- 
lications carried articles under big headlines con- 
cerning the crime wave in Chicago. According to 
these newspapers, crimes are being committed by 
Libranian bandits who infest nearly every nook and 
corner of the big city. There is, according to these 
articles, hardly a street that is not a danger spot 
where black highwaymen waylay and rob citizens 
without regard to race or color. And the necessity 
for a curfew is blamed on the black robbers. 


As a matter of fact, comparatively few of the 
crimes are being committed by Libranians. And it is 
the first offense of nearly all of them arrested. 

Recently a number of highwaymen, morons and 
other criminals have adopted the brown make up. 
One of them even admitted at the police station that 
he found brewn skin more practical than black or 


white. Black faced men with Caucasian features at- 
tract too much attention, but brown skinned men 
with gray eyes attract no attention and so the crim- 
inal can commit his crime under cover of brown 
stage makeup, permit his victim to get a good look 
at his darkened face, then when the newspapers 
have come forth and announced in two hundred 
point type that a “Negro has committed a crime,” he 
washes his face and loses himself in the crowd. 
Sometimes he even assists in the search for the 


THE VAGABOND OF KINCAID ROW 


but I sensed at this time the greatest suffering on 
my mother’s part. My-own-poor-mother,” she re- 
peated half to herself. 

Have you ever sat in gatherings where the quiet 
and still were sepulchral in their vastness and com- 
pleteness? Where the very atmosphere seemed elec- 
tric, surcharged with expectancy? Where the breath 
of the multitude came uneasily and a bit haltingly, 
lest of itself it prove a disturbing element? When 
the discordant menace of a pin fall assaulted strain- 
ing ears? Where one could hear even the unmighty 
intonation of a babe at sleep? Such was the quiet 
of this Court chamber during Rena’s recital. Now, 
however, one sensed an attitude of greater tense- 
ness; one felt uncertain as to just what fate awaited 
Warren Simms, and big, husky “Bud” Rhodes, Cor- 
nell Dodge or others, who were taking in every word 
of the story, to lay their unfriendly hands on him. 

Simms squirmed uneasily in his chair. With Rena’s 
story taken into account he knew the table had been 
upset, not merely turned. The plan that he had de- 
vised years ago had not in these swift words been 
brought to naught; he had overplayed the lone ele- 
ment on which the whole scheme rested—that of his 
daughter’s never learning the truth from her moth- 
er’s and her father’s early experiences. 

If one can see any element in the whole grim af- 
fair that elicits any marvelling at any of the clumsy 
sort of ingenuity that Simms, if one can for a mo- 
ment forget the utter deviltry of it, one can hardly 
fail to wonder at Simms keeping the girl and her 
mother so completely apart and so utterly ignorant 
of the parts each were playing for his benefit. And 
this throughout the years that passed, while he 
adroitly pulled the strings that were inevitably to 
undo the mother. 

Even the fact that he had the child in his keeping 
for a short while during the early years of her life 
will scarce explain away its seeming paradox. Yet 
venom is venom and the cunning of the serpent oft 
surpasses—or is underestimated in, which?——--our 
blandest expectancies. 

“So with my mother’s half-reproaches with me,” 
Rena continued, now completely mistress of herself, 
“TI took active part with the petitioners in the strug- 
gle which meant so much to us all. This explains, 
in a manner, my presence at the conference which 
certain of us held with my father in the office of the 
Half-Moon on the evening of August the Eighth. 

“Could I stand idly by and hear my father threat- 
en Mr. Kirk openly, as he did at that meeting, wher 
he hinted at forcing Mr. Kirk to sell; and this in 
view of the fact that I was about to oust my father 
from the Half-Moon through the consummation of 
my own plans? 

“It may seem that Mr. Kirk could get at my father 
by exposing his relations to the Half-Moon—but 
could he do this without placing himself liable to 
prosecution? And again, he knew, or rather thought 
he knew, that my father was solidly entrenched 
higher up and could easily squash any such charges, 
especially when they came from the direction of 
The Row. 


COVETING WHITE 


“I’ve almost drained the cup of sorrow, honey,” 
said Mrs. Henderson. “It’s hard, but God’s way is 
best,” continued the good woman as they drove home 
through the crowded streets. 


There was a long silence, then Mrs, Seeley spoke. 


“T’'ve allowed myself to drift from God and to 
grow cold in the love for my people. God had a 





“villain.” Meanwhile his victims identify some inno- 
cent Libranian and the Libranian newspapers echo 
the damaging information already printed in the 
white publications. 

No sane man would bomb his house just because a 
white man had bombed it, but publishing such arti- 
cles is just as damaging as bomb throwing. 

Public sentiment is as plastic as potter’s clay, 
newspaper articles help to mold it in our favor or to 
our discredit. 


(Continued from page 14) 


“The thing that filled me with bitter regret be- 
yond all other consideration was the manner in 
which I had been duped—why hadn’t I gone to my 
mother when the story was first given to me years 
ago and ascertained whether it were true or false? 
Why had I trusted so implicitly in my father even 
had his story contained the sheerest element of 
truth? 

“Somewhere in life have I read one bit of homely 
truth that has come to me as a grim spectre for the 
past two years—a thing that seems to point the 
finger of accusation straight at my own soul, be- 
smirched and unworthy as it is—First a child lies. 
then steals, then—kills; one step leads to another. 
It is the first step that counts. And I had taken the 
first step, as well as the second, so, but a step more— 
and my prophecy, for such I felt and regarded it, 
would be irretrievably fulfilled. 


“After I learned from my father in the Half-Moon 
office that he had blankly refused to further con- 
sider the issues of the Row; after he had again flung 
in my face that I was fitted for nothing save a cats- 
paw in his own evil designs; after he had tauntingly 
admitted the truth of my own discoveries and hand 
nonchalantly asked me what I intended doing about 
it; after I had seen the kaleidoscope of my evistence 
flashed glaringly before me I have never before 
been so near to the taking of another’s life as then. 
In fact, I even thought of the automatic which is 
kept at the desk in the cabaret with a feeling of re- 
lief, for I had definitely resolved to deliver myself 
this evening without letting matters go any further. 


“Yet, Mr. Kirk after getting from me a brief 
sketchy resume of what I have told you here warned 
me off the affair entirely. He told me to leave mat- 
ters in his hands; and for once I was thrilled. I saw 
and felt that he had risen to meet this emergency. 
And he left me thus; half intoxicated with this gio- 
rious knowledge that he and my father were soon 
to meet and settle for all times their differences. 


“But before the great white throne of God and 
His mercy I swear that I did not make the attempt 
on my father’s life. I might have done so but a 
kinder hand than my own saved me this task; when 
I cut the lights that night I reached in the drawer 
for the automatic—and it was gone. It must have 
been removed before I relieved Nettie, the cash- 
girl, for I've never known it to be away from the 
desk before. And no sooner had I discovered its 
being gone than I heard it bark in the darkness and 
saw the blinding flash of the shots as they sped on 
their errand of deliverance. I screamed only be- 
cause I felt a hot, quivering palm in the darkness 
for a moment on my arm; then I felt the hand slip 
in to the little drawer and a dull thud told me that 
the gun had been replaced. 


“I have here a card which purported to announce 
my father’s last step in this business; it was written 
in the cabaret after the meeting and after my con- 
sultation with both my father and myself.” 


(Continued in next issuc) 


(Continued from page 5) 


way to bring me back. I want the faith of my 
youth. I want you, I want John. In God’s name 
help r.e.” For the first time in many years the rich 
woman was not ashamed of the tears that fell, and 
as the hands of the two women were clasped in an 
unspoken pledge of faithfulness to the end, a tre- 
mendous weight lifted from Malcolm Seeley’s young 
heart. 
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Your Hair Perfectly Matched 


When your hair is perfectly matched no one can tell that 
you wear a switch, transformation, curls or puffs, and think how 
wonderfully they add to your appearance. If you have a switch 
that is cheap looking and does riot match your hair perfectly, 
you should write to us AT ONCE and get genuine human hair 
which matches your own perfectly at prices surprisingly low. 





The Best Match :: The Best Quality :: The Best Price 








Combs and Pullers of Unusual 
Quality and Value 


A heavy met- 
al Puller. 
Handsomely 

finished. Solid 

Brass. Highly 

90lished wood- 

en handles. 





A large Brass Comb, made of the 
highest quality Extruded Brass. 
Wooden handle, polished steel fer- 
rules. Made especially so that it 


Price $1.00. will hold and retain heat. 
With Metal Holder ................. $1.25 
Same Comb, Small Size........... .75 


The Winona Hair Emporium 


5417 SO. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL., DEPT. C. 


HYGIENIC COLD CREAM 


DRIPPING WITH FRAGRANCE AND SOOTHING COOLNESS 


This cream‘is 
unexcelled asa 
skin food; it is 
made from the 
highest qual- 
ity and purest 
of vegetable 
oils and is a 
splendid emol- 
lient. 

For a dry, 
parched. fever- 
ich. or chap- 
ped skin the 
application of 
Hygienic Cold 
Cream will 
bring immedi- 
ate relief; it 
will remedy 


If used be- 
fore bathing, 
motoring or ex- 
posure of any 
kind to the sun 
or wind, it will 
prevent sun- 
burn and that 
roughness of 
skin that so 
frequently oc- 
curs. If used 
afterwards, it 
will take away 
the sting ana 
give immedi- 
ate relief. 

Men find it 
very comfort- 
able after 
shaving, as it 





the effect of the wind and sun. 
To be applied at night and 
left on until morning. 


softens and soothes the skin, 
completely vanishing without 
leaving the skin oily. 


Manufactured by 


Overton-Hygienic Mfg. Co. 


CHICAGO DE PT. H-2 
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WHAT SHALL I HAVE FOR DINNER? 


By Leona Eldridge Porter 


Scalloped Finnan Haddie 


Put one large finnan haddie in a bak- 
ing dish; cover with cold water, and 
bring slowly to a boil. Pour off the 
water. Brush the surface of the fish 
with olive oil and spread one-half with 
a dressing made of one pint of stale 
bread, chopped fine,- one tablespoon 
of olive oil, thyme, savory, minced 
parsley, salt, pepper and the grated 
rind of half a lemon. Use enough wa- 
ter to make it crumbly moist but not 
pasty. Fold the other half over and 
bake for about thirty minutes or until 
thoroughly tender. Serve in the bak- 
ing dish. 


Baked Cheese 


To one pint of milk add one egg 
well beaten, two tablespoons tapicoa, 
one pinch of salt, paprika, one cup 
of cheese cut into dice. Bake until 
thick, stir occasionally. Five minutes 
before removing from the oven sift 
over one-fourth teaspoon of baking 
powder. Serve hot on toast. 


Bean Timbales 


Soak one cupful of dry navy beans 
in water overnight; cook until tender 
in clear water. Drain; mash into a 
pulp with a fork, add one-fourth onion 
chopped fine and two eggs beaten until 
well blended. Add one teaspoonful of 
salt and pepper. Mix well. Line cus- 
tard cups with waxed, greased paper. 
Fill with mashed beans to the top. 
Bake for half an hour in a moderate 
oven. Turn on a hot platter; remove 
the paper and serve with tomato sauce. 


Sheep’s Head Loaf 


Use two sheep’s heads. Have them 
split, remove the tongues, wash and 
clean thoroughly, and put the heads 
and tongues into a boiler; cover with 
boiling water; add two tablespoonfuls 
of cut onion and two tablespoonfuls 
of chopped carrot, and boil slowly un- 
til the meat falls off the bones (about 
two and one-half hours). Remove the 
stock and pick the meat carefully so 
no splinters of bones will remain; chop 
the meat quite fine; add the seasoning 
and the flavoring; mix well, press in- 
to an earthen bowl and set in a cold 
place overnight. Slice thin and serve 
on shredded lettuce or with plain cold 
claw or relish or use for sandwiches. 
The stock is strained through a piece 
| of cheeescloth, one tablespoonful of 
| barley added to each cupful and sea- 
soning and flavoring to taste. Serve as 
a soup for luncheon. 


Grape Julep 


| 


Bring all to a boiling point; cool; let 
| stand overnight. Strain; chill. Just 
before serving, add one quart grape 
| juice, one pint water and stir in the 
whites.of three eggs which have been 
stiffly beaten. 


Cocoanut Tartlets 


Cream butter, then add sugar slow- 
ly, egg well beaten, cocoanut and bak- 
ing powder. Line small tins with 
pastry, put in a thin layer of jam, fill 
with cocoanut mixture and bake until 
firm. 








Corn and Spaghetti 


Cook one-half pound of spaghetti 
that has been broken in pieces, in salted 
water. When tender, drain. Make a 
white sauce with butter, flour and 
milk; add one teaspoonful of salt, one 
teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce 
and a dash of paprika. Cut fine one 
half pound of mild cheese and add to 
the mixture. When the cheese is melt- 
ed, add one cupful cooked corn and 
one choppped green pepper. Pour over 
the spaghetti and bake in a buttered 
baking dish until] brown in a hot oven. 


Carmel Apples 


Wash, pare and core the apples and 
arrange in a broad saucepan. Fill the 
hole left by the core and cover the ap- 
ples over with raisins, then sugar; add 
the butter cut into bits; add water and 
bake in a moderate oven until the but- 
ter and sugar forms a rich caramel. 


Devil Cake 


Cream the sugar and butter or lard 
together. Add the well beaten egg, 
then the molasses and soda and beat 
well, then add water and flour alter- 
nately. Bake in three layers. 

Filling. Chop raisins and mix with 
frosting made out of pulverized sugar 
and milk or cream. 


Potato Surprise 


Take six fair sized potatoes and 
scrub them clean with a vegetable 
brush. Cut them in halves, spread 
each half with a little butter, sprinkle 
with pepper and salt and lay a thin 
piece of cheese on top. Place in a 
slightly greased pan and bake in a hot 
oven utnil soft and brown. 


Drop Biscuit 


In making drop biscuit the dough 
should be somewhat softer than for 
biscuits which are to be cut, but not 
drop from a spoon but not so soft that 
it will spread on the tin. The spoon- 
fuls should be put on the tins one- 
half inch apart. When baked the bis- 
cuit should have a smooth, rounded 
surface. The following ingredients 
are used: Two cupfuls sifted flour, 
three-fourths teaspoonful salt, four 
teaspoonfuls baking powder, two ta- 
blespoonfuls shortening, and one cup- 
ful milk or water. Mix as you would 


ordinary biscuit dough. 
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PNEUMONIA NEURALGIA 
SORE THROAT 


The Half-Century Magazine will be pleased to publish the expressions of 
the readers on current topics that are of interest to the race. As but limited 
space can be given, writers are requested to confine their articles to 200 or 
800 words. Letters for this column must be signed with the name and address 
of the writer, as an evidence of good faith. However, publication of name will 








. 
M. 


be omitted if requested. 


As this is an expression of our readers promiscuously, the Half-Century 
does not assume any of the responsibility for the ideas set forth. 





Do Not Prepare Themselves 
Chicago, Ill., January 26, 1921. 

Half-Century Magazine, 

Chicago. 

Gentlemen: 


I have been attending evening 
school since it opened in the fall. Ina 
school of three thousand pupils or more 
I have seen less than a dozen colored, 
and most of these are women. Last 
year I attended another school and 
found the same condition. Many of 
cur girls are complaining because the 
business schools refuse to take them 


They were disobedient, untidy and 
hard indeed to manage; but since they 
have been in the organization they are 
much more obedient, industrious and 
thoughtful of others. I believe any 
boy will be helped considerably by 
joining the organization. 
MRS. D. A. I. 

Money and Respect 

Chicago, Ill., February 1, 1921. 


The Half-Century Magazine, 
Chicago. 


Gentlemen: 
Your article on saving was timely. 


| THE PEOPLE’S FORUM 









DO YOU DREAD THEM 


YOU SHOULD KEEP 
MUSTA-BALM ON HAND 
FOR THE EMERGENCY 







Oneness 
oe RELIEF OF 
Maloeey Geert Hay Fever. 


Headache, Neuralgia. 8° 
» Asthma, Bronchitis, ee 


he Musta-Balm Co., Chicas®, 












According to a prominent physi- 
cian 98 out of every 100 men, 
women and children will need 
Musta-Balm for one or more of the above ills. Cold, damp, 
chilling winds; you have a sore throat, cold in the head anc 
chest; pneumonia is threatening; you must have Musta- 














. 2 ’ 
spaghetti as students, yet they fail to take ad- When we learn to save money we earn Balm in the house ready. When yon need it you don’t feel 
in salted vantage of the courses offered free in instead of letting it slip through our like going after it. Write us at once and let us send you 2 

ale & the evening schools. Many men and fingers, when we learn to spend it wise- a . : L ° 

—- sna women of the other race who are hold- ly and invest it carefully, we will com- 25¢ trial size. (Send stamps ) 
salt. one ing good positions are taking advan- mand the respect of other races. If 
mn ome tage of these classes to learn better the other race will not let you sit in 
fine one and more up-to-date methods of han-_ the best seats in the best theatres, buy 

dling their work. that theatre from them and sit where; |! 

mayo Let’s make the most of these oppor- you please. If they will not rent you THE MUSTA- BALM Co. 

tunities for advancement. It will hel the kind of a house you would like to 

corn and 3 Pp y 
Pour over us in our struggle to break down race _ live in, buy or build that house for CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
buttered prejudice. yourself; if they will not sell you a 
ok au, MARIE L. ALLEN. house on a beautiful street, beautify Agents Are Making Big Money. Write for Our Terms. 

What’s Wrong with the Churches? — — The agen that is 
Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 3, 1921. wasted by the race in this country 
Dear Sirs: each year would do all these things 

pples and I wonder if there aren’t a whole lot ee saaie mone dark 
Fill the of old timers. like myself, that feel the 5 ; 
er the ap- church is growing weaker? Its power cul an - See AN ENTIRELY NEW GARMENT 
ugar; add is not as far reaching as it used to be. icago, Ill., Feb. 16th, 1921. 
water and There was a time when the members The Half-Cetury Magazine, A RUBBERIZED APRON 
il the but- who danced, played cards or hung Chicago. For Kitchen and Household Use 
-aramel. around pool rooms were brought be- Gentlemen: : : 

fore the church and punished in some A recent article in one of the daily Made of percales and ginghams in assorted colors and checks 

way. Now the ministers are so busy papers says that white men are al- and plaids. This is the most attractive and useful apron ever 
y y ; : 

counting money and riding around in always going to rule the earth because placed before the public. 

ota satemcliinn Ser Seven sete Math Sov see secuee citation Gom-etienl] © “Tip: Seatunas. al le agen Oe 

° ’ er about little ings like members . ’ = ls E ‘i 

_and beat breaking church rules. The sinners ple, according to this writer, will dis- First—A one-piece garment that will 

lour alter- are just as much thought of as the appear and some day there will be fit man or woman. 

. hard working Christians and no matter only white men on earth. Bs 

| mix with how far they fall from grace they are Just how the writer comes to such Second—It can be washed by hand. 

ized sugar not censured. It seems to me the a conclusion is not clear. There are 


churches are not on the job. Women 
come in to worship, or rather be ad- 


a great many more black, brown and 
yellow people in the world than white. 





Third—It will not crack or peel if 
directions are followed. 








| mired in dresses that their mothers What is to become of these hundreds Fourth—It has all the appearances pS 
would have considered disgraceful, yet Of millions of dark-skinned people? of a gingham or percale apron and Riis 
atocs and no one says a word to them about it. Perhaps he is right in saying the all the protective features of a AT 
vegetable It seems to me that these conditions jong — are gy oe waterproof apron. 
es, spread : d _ than others—many of them certainly a : = 
1, sprinkle eo eae and ‘wom haven’t reached the civilized state and Price, delivered, by mail, $1.25 
lay a thin , probably never will. Indeed, to judge 
Place in a CLD Tues. from their acts a good many of them AGENTS WANTED 
ke i hot Boy Scouts are rapidly drifting back to the sav- e « 
ae Washington, D. C., Jan. 31, 1921. age state. Chicago Waist & Garment Co. 
Gentlemen: 1 Please publish my letter, it may 52 te Street Chi 

§ I was glad to see your article on cause the writer of that article to tell 09 State Stree g 

4 “Scouting.” I have two boys who be- what is to become of the hundreds of 

\ long to the organization who have been’ millions of dark-skinned dwellers on ss : ° 
the dough 4 gz p Hi Does religion improve our morals? 
r than for | helped wonderfully since they joined. the globe. J. W. MANNING. Beautiful Negro Art Is the average Christian any better 
. = is. aiken bee than a heathen? Would you live a 
: 1 colored doll : sf w : : im imc 
The spoon- 1000 YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN WANTED AT ONCE 2 heautitu pictures in colors. paesien ay you did net believe in im 
> tins one- E oe ® Mostar and Birthé ae mortality? 
ced the bis- Salary $25 to $50 a Week 4 eae toes oime Read 
th, rounded The Half-Century Magazine is launching its fall campaign for an increase 1 ME SF EA doll with 
ingredients in circulation. We need a thousand young men and women to represent the : wae pe “WILL CHRISTIANTY STAND THE 
ifted flour, magazine in every part of the country. We consider this need so urgent that a 
yr four we are offering $25 to $50 a week to each representative. Several hundred scr i Test OF Taare 
or ee ta- working propositions are being offered for this campaign exclusively. Honesty, These Are Clean, ay and Beautiful By Charles Darwin Jones in the Next 
r trustworthiness and alertness are the only requirements asked of our repre- Nope 
done cup- —— ART PUBLISHING CO. ok salad 
; you would 


Write at once in order to get in on this exceptional offer. 


Dep’t J 
Address THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE, Circulation Department. 


208 W. 64th St., New York City HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
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2305 


2102 
EFFECT-—NOT EXPENSE 


DON’T WASTE MONEY BUYING EXPENSIVE JEWELRY 
IT MAY BE LOST OR STOLEN AT ANY TIME 


THE MOST CRITICAL EYE CANNOT DETECT THE DIF- 
FERENCE BETWEEN THESE SPLENDID REPRODUCTIONS 
AND GENUINE STONES. 


YOU CAN GET ALL THE BEAUTY OF THE FINEST PRE- 
CIOUS PRODUCTIONS AT A RIDICULOUSLY SMALL COST 


971 


1255—Genuint Cameo lavaliere, goid filled................-.+- $3.00 
1405—Gold filled lavaliere, brilliant setting.................-+.- 2.00 
1265—Gold filled lavaliere, large stone setting, pearl drop, may be 
had in ruby, tourmaline and several other stones......... 1.50 
1392—Gold filled, genuine Cameo lavaliere..................-.- 2.50 
505—Beauty pins, gold top, per pair...............02e0e00e- -50 
4523—Platinum finished stick pin on sterling silver, aqua-marine 
OF ony Otiner wething GemiTed......nc cece cccccccccecceccs 1.25 
4529—Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pin........ 1.00 
4507—Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pin........ 1.50 
4505—-Sterling silver, platinum finished, men’s stick pin........ 2.00 
618—Beauty pins, gold top, per pair.............cceeeeeveee -50 
175—Bar pin, gold top, set with brilliants.................... 1.00 
933—Bar pin, silver, platinum finish, set with brilliants........ 2.25 
1763—Bar pin, gold top, set with amethyst or any other stone de- 
i, OEE, ivsc hob 5 bch os ¥ bw wie'se oe te weys -50 
286—Bar pin, gold top, set with pearls and sapphires.......... -50 
8012—Bar pin, platinum finish on sterling silver, set with bril- 
Pt ces ehh a she Sek hbo ese ewes ak Obey le, 1.50 
pens ON UN, A IE Ss 5 v.vo 00 0 eb bin ewes 6004005 90% -50 
2102—Gold ring, Tiffany setting, cluster of brilliants and a ruby 
i Ee I I so 5-5 55.05 5x eb whew ea wae ven ws 2.00 
960—Gold ring, Masonic or any other emblem desired.......... 1.50 
2245—Gold baby ring, set with brilliants.....................- -50 
2305—Dinner ring, set with three rubies and brilliants; may be 
ir See On RE IR. 5 5, 5 soln nds ob eo eb wwe bee as 2.00 
Sent by mail or express, charges prepaid, on receipt of price. If you do 


not find this to be the best value to be had for the money or are not fully 


satished, return to us at our expenseand we will cheerfully refund money. 


THE CHICAGO WATCH & JEWELRY CO. 
5207 S. STATE ST. DEPT. 412. 
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| HALF-CENTURY PATTERN SERVICE | 





3041—A Practical Style. 
cizes: 2, 3, 4 and 5 years. 


Cut in 4 
Size 4 will 
require 2 3-8 yards of 36 inch material. 
Price 15 cents. 


3147-3447—A Pretty Gown. Waist 
3147 cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. Skirt 
2447 cut in 6 sizes: 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 
and 34inches waist masure. The width 
at its lower edge is 17-8 yards. To 
make the dress for a medium size will 
require 3 5-8 yards of figured and 4 1-2 
yards of plain material 40 inches wide. 
Two separate patterns, 15 cents for 
each pattern. 


3454—Girl’s Dress. Cut in 4 sizes: 
4, 6, 8 and 10 years. An 8 year size 
will require 3 1-2 yards of 36 inch ma- 
terial. Price 15 cents. 


3462—Lady’s Dress. Cut in 6 sizes: 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. A 38 inch size will require 
6 1-2 yards of 44 inch material. The 
width of the skirt at the lower edge is 
17-8 yds. Price 15 cents. 





3437—Child’s Dress. Cut in 4 sizes: 
1, 2,4 and 6 years. A 4 year size will 
require 2 5-8 yards of 36 inch material. 
Price 15 cents. 


3464—Girl’s Dress. Cut in 4 sizes: 
8, 10, 12 and 14 years. A 10 year 
size requires 4 yards of material 30 
inches wide. Price 15 cents. 


3456—Lady’s Work Dress or Apron. 
Cut in 4 sizes: Small, 32-34; medium 
36-38; large 40-42, and extra large 
44-46 inches bust measure. A 38 inch 
size will require 4 1-2 yards of 36 inch 
material. Price 15 cents. 


3133—Lady’s House Dress. Cut in 
7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
inches bust measure. A medium size 
will require 53-4 yards of 36 inch 
material. The width of the dress at 
the lower edge is about 17-8 yards. 


3446—Lady’s Corset Cover. Cut in 
3 sizes: Small 32-34; medium 36-38; 
large 40-42 inches bust measure. A 
medium size will require 1 1-4 yds. of 
36 inch material. Price 15 cents. 





CATALOGUE NOTICE 


Send 5c in- silver or stamps for our UP-TO-DATE FALL AND WINTER 
1920-1921 CATALOGUE, containing over 500 designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and Chil- 


dren’s Patterns, 


a CONCISE AND COMPREHENSIVE ARTICLE ON DRESS- 


MAKING, ALSO SOME POINTS FOR THE NEEDLE (illustrating 30 of the vari- 
ous, simple stitches), all valuable to the home dressmaker. 
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STANDARD BOOKS BY NEGRO 
AUTHORS 


Good Fiction---Science---Philosophy and Religion 
If It Is In Book Form, We Have It. 


EVERY COLORED MAN AND WOMAN SHOULD HAVE A FIRST HAND KNOWLEDGE OF THE LITER- 
ARY WORKS AND COMPOSITIONS OF THE MEN AND WOMEN OF HIS OWN RACE. BY BUYING SUCH 
WORKS YOU ENCOURAGE AND BRING TO THE FRONT, AUTHORS AND POETS OF OUR OWN FLESH 
AND BLOOD, WHOSE WORTH AND GENIUS MERIT YOUR ESTEEM AND CONSIDERATION. 





$1.75 "Lawrence punsar 91.75 
“Paul Lawrence Dunbar’s portrayal of Negro life and emotions has immortalized this author. The 


sorrows, the joys, the struggles and attainments, the wit and humor of the Negro were all within 
the grasp of this Poet of Poets and painted in a style with a depth of feeling and Pathos—classic.” 


The above is an excerpt from one of the great international publications. 


You cannot afford to be without a copy of a Life and Works of Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 





Other Books You Should Have In Your Home 
or Library by Colored Authors. 


The Marrow of Tradition, Charles W. Chestnutt.... $1.50 
The House Behind the Cedars, Charles W. Chestnutt..... «1.50 
The Wife of His Youth, Charles W. Chestnutt.0 . 1.50 
The Conjure Woman, Charles W. Chestnutt. . 1.50 
Frederick Douglass, by Booker T. Washington... ae . 1.50 
Souls of Black Folk, W. E. DuBois... dicleed eicie! G 
Out of the House of Bondage, Kelly Miller... ceectgstie spins 


Include 10 cents for Paataee: 


THE PROGRESSIVE BOOK PUBLISHERS 


3519 State Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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RO-ZOL FOR BLEACHINC AND TO CLEAR THE COMPLEXION OF ANY OBJECTIONABLE 


DEFECTS. 


7 3 splotches, pimples, tan, freckles and black- 
heads so satisfactorily. We can especially recommend 
Ro-Zol to those who wish to remove dark rings and 
marks on the neck and arms caused by collars, furs. 
etc. Ro-Zol was the first preparation made expressly 
for bleaching. Our experiences have taught us which 
materials are most effective and in their usage would 
not cause injury to the skin. nd it is this fact that 
has given Ro-Zol a standard by which all other similar 
preparations might be judged. Ro-Zol does not bleach 
by destroying the pigmentaticn or natural coloring 
agents of the skin. It is received by the pigment and 
combines and harmonizes to produce a remarkably sat- 
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A BRIEF NARRATIVE OF SOME OF THE MANY BENEFITS TO BE ENJOYED 


isfactory, youthful, wholesome and whitened com- 
plexion. The preparations that bleach by destroying 
the pigment are dangerous and should be carefully 
avoided. It is that particular sort of treatment that 
gives the skin a dead, marble-like appearance. You could 
not offer any of our patrons a substitute. Its users of 
yesterday are its users of to-day This evident popu- 
larity of Re-7>1 is due to the fact that we have kept it 
up to the same nig standard of quality and merit we 
had when it was first offered ‘o the public. We have 
analyzed and tested this artic!» from every standpoint, 
consequently we can with certainty assure you it con- 
tains nothing that can injure a delicate or sensitive 
skin. There is no substitute for RO-ZOL. Refuse to 
accept anything else. Can be purchased at any reli- 
able drug store. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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